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I, 


medirE shall hardly be written down in history as a 

B 6reflective race; our genius is above all else 

practical; Americans characteristically tend to- 

ward action rather than contemplation. To the 

fee field of external activity the eyes of the age 

are turned most often; and, measured by the standards which 

nowadays obtain the whole world over, theorists and dreamers 

and idlers and meditative men seem all pretty much alike. To 

be busy is the ideal—to meet and in strenuous combat to 

overcome the forces confronting the race in its progress to- 

ward wealth and convenience and culture. External achieve- 

ment is the goal of ambition—so our little ones learn, whether 

their lessons be taken from men or from books. The plaudits 
of the crowd are won by Hercules, not by Atlas: 


*Tis the transition stage, the tug and strain, 
That strike men; standing still is stupid like. 


We know there are peoples whose genius lies in the order 
of thought, and philosophies which consecrate a quiet ideal; 
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but the races and the methods which, by right of conquest, 
prevail in this modern world are ours; and history, as we read 
it, seems to preach but the need of energy and to demonstrate 
the supreme worth of action. 

With rare exceptions, the whole literature of modern phi- 
losophy has no good word for meditation as a factor in human 
development. In part this is the cause, and again it is the 
result of a reaction against a practice and tendency commonly 
looked upon as medizval or Oriental. We are afraid of being 
monastic, of becoming contemplatives. ‘When religious mys- 
ticism was in flower, meditation held an important place 
among the means of education; but as the age of mysticism 
passed, the practice of meditation fell into disuse, and gradu- 
ally came to be looked upon as a kind of mental idling.” * 
Some one has affirmed that in old times the devoting of a 
half-hour each day to meditation was part of the ordinary 
routine of a Christian. It was then the privilege of the com- 
mon man to appreciate and his custom to cultivate 


That blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened. 


We have changed all that; and most of us have forgotten 
that there ever was such a time. Yet now, at last, the law- 
makers of the psychological world begin to tell us we are go- 
ing too far in our reaction, and to warn us against cultivating 
to a fatal extreme the ideal of unrestrained activity. Philis- 
tine of the Philistines as he is, formed in the school of obser- 
vation, steeped in the habit of experiment, and saturated with 
the philosophy of action, an occasional teacher lifts his voice to 
remind us of the neglected good and to recommend that hence- 
forth meditation should be numbered among the approved means 
for developing the finer qualities of the spirit. 

Such an attempt to control our tendency toward extrover- 
sion was to be expected. Whocould long forget that the mere 
observer must ever be confined within the narrow limits of the 
little world which his senses can reach; that exclusive analysis 


* La Meditazione: Appunti di Psicagogia. DiG.Colozza. Napoli: Pierro, 1903. P. 13. 
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will finally deprive a man of all largeness and breadth of view. 
It is possible to have too much “actuality.” Critics of Ameri- 
can scholarship find the weakness of our universities to lie in 
the ‘‘essentially practical purpose’ which dominates them.* 
Never to rise out of the world of reality into the ideal sphere 
of thought; always to be either doing or planning; this must 
entail the fading of visions from shrines which have begun to 
hum with the industry of man. Even before “The Simple 
Life” had become a street phrase with us, we were made 
painfully aware that depression and world-weariness and black 
pessimism come from overwork with the same inevitable neces- 
sity as from idling. 


Why are we weighed upon with heaviness, 

And utterly consumed with sharp distress, 
While all things else have rest from weariness ? 
All things have rest; why should we toil alone? 
We only toil, who are the first of things, 

And make perpetual moan, 

Still from one sorrow to another thrown ; 

Nor ever fold our wings 

And cease from wanderings; 

Nor steep our brows in slumber’s holy balm; 
Nor hearken what the inner spirit sings: 

‘There is no joy but calm!’ 

Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of things? 


Then again we, who are so skilful in fashioning and find- 
ing, begin to lack the capacity to enjoy. The marvelous and 
the rare give us less satisfaction than our ancestors drew from 
the trifling and the commonplace; else were the list of crimes 
shorter and the shocking news of a suicide more infrequent. 
We have truly much cause to be thankful in the material pro- 
gress of the world; yet is the day of the telephone and the 
Subway-express and the extra-edition also the reign of cynicism 
and of nervousness and of much insanity. 

In what shall we find a corrective? Possibly in growing 
more thoughtful, reflective, contemplative. And what better 
means shall we employ to this end than the practice of medi- 


* American Traits from the Point of View of a German. By Hugo Miinsterberg. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1903. 
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tation? There is a time to speak and a time to be silent; 
apples of gold upon beds of silver are the deeds of a thought- 
ful man. 

For those who can attempt it, the experiment is worth try- 
ing, even at some cost. As has been said above, teachers are 
beginning to appreciate the function of methodical reflection, 
and to recommend its practice as a means of grasping truth and 
of forming character. It is a far stretch from this attitude to 
the position of the Catholic ascetic; yet, after all, the saint and 
the scientist are looking at different aspects of the same truth. 
Both for the general education of the intellect and for the de- 
veloping of a deeper religious knowledge and a finer moral sense 
in the souls of the Christian people, it would be expedient to 
spread wide a reverence for this practice, elementary in the spiri- 
tual discipline of the Church and fruitful of great results in the 
school of Catholic sanctity, but too little known elsewhere. On 
this account, it seems well here to consider what may be called 
the psychological estimate of meditation, and to see just what 
the practice may be expected to do in the education of a soul. 

A professional psychologist has published a book* which 
will serve to inform us on these points. To meditate, he says, 
means to live in such intimacy with an idea, to unite our mind 
so closely to it, as to embrace its whole content, and to com- 
prehend all its relations and connections. Meditation is a com- 
plex act by which the mind, turning in upon itself, throws the 
searchlight of consideration upon its own notions and judg- 
ments, and studies its own most lofty thoughts. To meditate 
means to become recollected and to concentrate one’s thought; 
to reflect with patience and intensity on facts full of significance 
and of interest; to look backward and to look inward, so as to 
bring the past and the present into connection with the future 
and the internal into relation with the external. It implies that 
we think with discrimination and with vigor, that we apply our- 
selves with freedom and with perfect calmness, that we patient- 
ly and persistently pursue our investigations. Meditation is in 
part a kind of critical self-consciousness, a cross-examination, a 
species. of retrospection which is at the same time a forecast 
and a preparation. It converts knowledge into conviction, and 
develops within the soul a power which is both purifying and 


* The following six paragraphs are in substance a translation of pp. 20-48 in Colozza's 
La Meditaztone, 
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liberative. It is meditation which we must often thank for our 
ability to control extravagant sentiment and to allay immoder- 
ate excitement. 

Minute and patient analysis, followed by careful and earn- 
est attempts at synthesis, gradually refines the meditative mind. 
Step by step, the reason goes along the road marked out; inch 
by inch, it delves deeper toward the ultimate causes of things; 
its aim being to reach the point where, with a single glance, it 
can take in the whole group of relations and facts that centre 
in the object of thought, and thus acquire sure and final stand- 
ards of judgment. Gently and slowly, and through laborious 
meditation, analytical knowledge is converted into synthetic and 
becomes an inalienable possession of the mind. After having 
undergone a gradual filtration and clarification, ideas disclose 
the single master purpose which controls and shapes them all; 
and when the good and the true are at last revealed, they are 
revealed as one. It is through a process of this sort that the 
fruits of our thinking gain that maturity which conscious de- 
liberation alone can give, and which render the life of the 
thinker solid and consistent. 

Nor is this all. As Carlyle puts it, a man is enabled 
through meditation to see into the very heart of things, and 
knowledge becomes the voice, the energy, the very inspiration 
of his soul. Study can make us acquainted with the elements 
of a science; but through meditation alone shall we gain a full 
appreciation of things and rise to the higher and philosophical 
point of view. Can anything but meditation give us the taste 
of a national culture or guage for us the peculiar character of 
a historical epoch? How otherwise than by meditation do men 
acquire their noblest thoughts, their firmest convictions, their 
most generous faith, their truest estimates of human knowledge 
and human power? For meditation penetrates the hidden re- 
cesses of nature and the soul, gives to facts the splendor of 
truth and the glory of a moral meaning, settles all discord be- 
tween the various faculties and moods of the spirit, renders hu- 
man life unselfish and social relations noble. 

Quiet and patient as it is, this return of the spirit upon 
itself for the purpose of re-thinking its thoughts, of forgetting 
the subject in the object, helps not only to better our conduct, 
but to perfect our knowledge, to make it fairer aud clearer 
and steadier than before. It even aids our very power of ob. 
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servation by controlling, correcting, and confirming the frag- 
mentary data of experience. As polishing will make a diamond 
brighter, so patient and methodical meditation will render ideas 
clearer and richer in suggestion. Like the sea, thought be- 
comes more limpid as it deepens. Under the influence of 
meditation, the mind rises to the sublime heights of the di- 
vine, at the same time that it reaches to the lowest depths of 
the human; yet it always retains its relation to nature and to 
ordinary life, its ultimate aim being to dominate both the one 
and the other by knowledge. Thought when nourished by 
meditation is like the tree which, in proportion as it grows 
higher and spreads its branches wider, in quest of air and light, 
strikes its roots ever deeper and multiplies incessantly the thou- 
sand shoots which reach out in the surrounding earth to get 
more nourishment and to gain new resisting power against the 
pressure of the winds above. From the point of view of the 
subject, the mind is purifying and enlarging itself; from the 
point of view of the object, the truth is extending and multi- 
plying its applications, is reinforcing and refining its signifi- 
cance. Gradually by means of this orderly and assiduous labor 
—an activity, by the way, which is about as vigorous and as 
persona] as is possible—we more and more idealize the real; 
and at the same time, without straining, we are slowly prepar- 
ing ourselves to realize the ideal. 

When we meditate, we give a definite direction to the ap- 
perceiving functions. By so doing we are able to illuminate 
the darkest problems, to clarify the most obscure questions, 
to catch and hold fast and utilize those subtile and fleeting 
suggestions which contribute toward the construction of a larger 
knowledge. Our souls are suddenly revealed to us; and the 
buried seeds of great achievements in art, in science, or in 
virtue are fertilized. It has, indeed, been maintained by some 
that the habit of meditating lessens the output of creative 
energy; and to the superficial observer this might seem to be 
the case, for the work of meditation is more like sowing than 
like reaping. But, in reality, it is a mistake to regard thought 
and action as opposed. In fact, even though we should fail to 
solve a problem on which we meditate, we are not without re- 
ward for the time and energy expended. In these quiet hours 
our mentality has been developed. By dint of meditation the 
mind has secretly and gradually grown keener and stronger, as 
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will be evident when some day we shall show ourselves capa- 
ble of accomplishing, without an effort, tasks which otherwise 
we should find difficult, if not impossible. What gymnastics do 
for the body, meditation does for the spirit. In neither case 
is there any apparent result from a single exercise; yet, one 
following another, the series generates a latent fund of energy 
which is of amazing magnitude, and which we might vainly 
seek to acquire by other means. 

That there is no opposition between meditating on the one 
hand, and working or producing on the other, we have the wit- 
ness of great writers and artists and men of action, whose medi- 
tative bent was very pronounced. Many names immediately 
occur to us, as belonging to spirits of this order; and, in se- 
lecting examples, our embarrassment would proceed not from 
lack but from excess of candidates. Not the meditative man, 
but the man who carries meditation and analysis and intro- 
spection to a morbid extreme, deserves the reproach mistakenly 
directed toward the process itself. An Amiel meditates much, 
it is true, and wastes his genius as a consequence; but he is 
not a normal type. In the soul which is sound and healthy, 
meditation is not confined to the restricted field of the intel- 
lect, nor locked in the laboratory where ideas are corrected, 
polished, matched, contrasted, grouped, and unified. The pro- 
cess goes further. Knowledge perfected by meditation, instead 
of remaining in the region of ideas, overleaps these boundaries 
and invades the world of action. A thought which has been 
profoundly pondered is soon passionately loved; next it must 
be made to live; and though a man’s first concern in medi- 
tation is that he may know things better, this, in the nor- 
mal mind, is closely related to another interest, namely, that 
he may will better and work better. 


The preceding suggestions indicate very clearly the impor- 
tant function of reflection in mental development. Coming as 
they do from a source which is strictly secular and scientific, 
they may serve to point a lesson in spirituality which would 
be far less effective if it emanated from a professedly religious 
teacher. Men are most apt to trust obviously disinterested 
testimony. They should, therefore, be quick to draw from the 
implications of the psychologist upon the worth of meditation 
conclusions which will make this practice seem a very profita- 
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ble form of spiritual exercise. A vital want in religion is the 
deepening and perfecting of the soul’s appreciation of truth; 
and, if meditation be used properly, the want in question will 
be well provided for. 

Manifestly, the present writer is not now attempting a 
demonstration of Catholicism; but, supposing Christianity true, 
it seems plain that the practice of meditation is very necessary 
in the life of the Christian. The truths our religion teaches are 
so rich and deep and mysterious; the inspiration of its virtues 
are so different from the prevalent motives of conduct in the 
multitudes with whom the believer is brought into daily con- 
tact; its ideals are so sublime; there is so great a danger of 
the accidental and the superficial crowding in upon and mar- 
ring the beauty and the purity of its faith; that meditation 
would seem to be literally indispensable for the conservation 
and growth of the Christian spirit. Christian history—that is 
to say, the careers of those who have been the great figures 
and the main influences in the story of the Christian religion 
—and Christian literature—that is to say, the writings which 
contain the rules and the records of holy living—go far to 
show that the practice of meditation fulfils a most important 
office in the pursuit of the Christian ideal. It has been made 
the subject of regulations and the matter of methods and the 
topic of instructions, written and oral, since that pursuit began; 
and it is of the same concern to the contemporary teacher of 
spirituality as it was to the desert saints and the ancient 
anchorites. 

To know God well the soul must rise and go forth into the 
life of action; yet, in some measure, it must already know 
something of him before it is moved to desire him. 7m me me 
chercherais pas, si tu né m’aviez pas trouvé, says Pascal—‘ Thou 
wouldst not be seeking me, hadst thou not already found me.” 
In the secret communion of the soul with God the strength of 
the martyr and the desire of the lover are made perfect. So in 
the ordinary life of the Christian, quiet contemplation of the 
ineffable attractiveness of God precedes and prepares for the 
hours of labor or of suffering which perfect the character and 
fulfil the mission of the individual soul. In action and endur- 
ance we find only the God to whose service we have already 
secretly pledged fidelity. 
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II. 


There remains much to be said as to the helpful light 
thrown by psychology on the practice of meditation; and a 
particularly illuminating view is that of the distinguished French 
writer * who describes meditation as the process of thinking with 
things instead of with words. Usually the actual image of real- 
ity is so complex and cumbersome that, for the sake of con- 
venience, we substitute in its place a mere word easily retained 
in our own minds and easily conveyed to others. Now, if we 
were always to use a word which signified a thing perfectly 
familiar to us through personal experience, the symbol might 
indeed be trusted to recall the reality. But, unfortunately, we 
learn many words without having had any previous acquaintance 
with the things which they represent; and we may never have 
the time or the inclination to fill the empty shell with its proper 
content. Hence even the most intelligent of men are apt to go 
on using words, as a parrot might use them, with little or no 
appreciation of the realities which correspond to the signs 
Meditating is filling these empty husks with grain; it is re- 
placing signs by images, and not by vague and indeterminate 
images, but by images which are as particular and concrete as 
they can possibly be made, and which duplicate reality down 
to the very least detail. 

Perhaps no one will read the preceding without at once re- 
calling Newman’s distinction between apprehension which is 
“notional”? and apprehension which is “real.” This is in fact 
the very point to be kept in mind in order to appreciate the 
function of meditation, which is to change notional apprehensions 
and assents into real. Newman calls apprehension “ real” when 
words express things, but “notional” when they express 
thoughts. Now words can express things either because the 
objects are within the range of our senses at the very moment 
of our speech, or because they are reflected in memory as in a 
mirror. If I recall! a past experience or a distant scene with 
accuracy, I create nothing; I see a picture of facts. ‘‘The 
memory of a beautiful air, or the scent of a particular flower, 
as far as any remembrance remains of it, is the continued pres- 
ence in our minds of a likeness of it which its actual presence 

* Payot, / Education de la Volunté, Paris: Alcan. 1903. 
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has left there. I can bring before me the music of the ‘ Adeste 
Fideles,’ as if I were actually hearing it; and the scent of a 
clematis, as if I were actually in my garden; and the flavor of 
a peach, as if it were in season; and the thought I have of all 
these is as of something individual and from without, as much 
as the things themselves, the tune, the scent, and the flavor 
are from without, though compared with the things themselves, 
these images (as they may be called) are faint and intermitting.’’* 

To summon into consciousness images favorable to our re- 
flection; to shut out all distracting thoughts and disturbing 
emotions; to hold ourselves by a united effort of all faculties 
in the presence of certain great realities full of significance and 
live with spiritual power; and resolutely to will both the pres- 
ent exercise and the future activities for which it is the effec- 
tual preparation—this is to convert the notional into the real, 
or, in other words, to practice meditation. ‘‘ Passages, which to 
a boy are but rhetorical commonplaces, neither better nor worse 
than a hundred others, which any clever writer might supply, 
which he gets by heart and thinks very fine, and imitates, as 
he thinks, successfully, in his own flowing versification, at length 
come home to jhim, when long years have passed, as he has had 
experience of life, and pierce him, as if he had never before 
known them, with their sad earnestness and vivid exactness. 
Then he comes to understand how it is that lines, the birth of 
some chance morning or evening at an Ionian festival, or among 
the Sabine hills, have lasted generation after generation, for 
thousands of years, with a power over the mind and a charm 
which the current literature of the day, his own day, with all 
its obvious advantages, is utterly unable torival. . . . And 
what the experience of the world effects for the illustration of 
the classical authors, that office the religious sense, carefully 
cultivated, fulfils toward Holy Scripture. To the devout and 
spiritual, the divine word speaks of things, not merely of no- 
tions. . . . Hence the practice of meditation on the sacred 
text, so highly thought of by Catholics. Reading, as we do, 
the Gospels from our youth up, we are in danger of becoming 
so familiar with them as to be dead to their force, and to view 
them as a mere history. The purpose, then, of meditation is to 
realize them; to make the facts which they relate stand out 

* Grammar of Assent. Pt.I. Ch. III. 
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before our minds as objects, such as may be appropriated by 
a faith as living as the imagination which apprehends them.’’* 

But ‘‘assent, however strong and accorded to images how- 
ever vivid, is not, therefore, necessarily practical. Strictly 
speaking, it is not imagination that causes action; but hope 
and fear, likes and dislikes, appetite, passion, affection, the 
stirrings of selfishness and self-love. What imagination does 
for us is to find a means of stimulating those motive powers; 
and it does so by providing a supply of objects strong enough 
to stimulate them. The thought of honor, glory, duty, selt- 
aggrandizement, gain, or, on the other hand, of divine good- 
ness, future reward, eternal life, perseveringly dwelt upen, leads 
us along a course of action corresponding to itself, but only in 
case there be that in our minds which is congenial to it. 
However, when there is that preparation, the thought does 
lead to the act.”t And hence, in meditation, the mind ranges 
over the whole field of earth and heaven, of past, of present, 
and of future, seeking for thoughts and words and facts and 
possibilities which shall sway the feelings and affections of the 
human heart and irresistibly dictate a course of conduct in 
harmony with the divine will. 

Meditation, then, consists in the search for, and the dispo- 
sition of, motives of conduct, as well as in the contemplation 
of truth; the former more than the latter, indeed, so long as 
the soul is in a state of probation and concerned with ensur- 
ing its own conformity to an ideal difficult enough—say, rather, 
impossible—for any but the blessed in heaven to realize per- 
fectly. Even in the cloister of the contemplative this holds 
true; for it is in the contrast of labors, more than in freedom 
from the necessity of laboring, that the Christian recluse differs 
from his brethren in the outer world. But eminently is it true 
of the man who infuses an element of reflection into a life 
which, in large measure, is devoted to the satisfying of \de- 
mands for immediate external work. And so we meditate: to 
determine our choice of a policy, or to decide our vocation in 
life; to get illumination on clouded issues, when the road to 
perfection is in doubt, or to ensure fidelity to what has long 
been recognized as our proper duty; to arouse and reinforce 
our affections for the things we must love if the call to 

* Ibid, Ch. IV. t Sid. 
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holiness or the appeal of duty is to hold us; or, again, to 
awaken emotions of fear and aversion for the evil but seductive 
idols which tempt us from the worship of the God of Israel. 

We hear it said now and again that to be sincerely religious 
necessitates the playing of a personal and active part, that it 
is not enough to be the passive recipient of dogmatic teaching 
or of sacramental grace. And perhaps sometimes we have come 
so near to the realization of this necessity as to wonder just 
what a personal and active interest in religion would imply. It 
certainly does not mean merely attending at divine service, 
or helping to build churches, or relieving misery, or read- 
ing—or yet writing—pious books. What then? In truth, per- 
sonal religion—and for the very reason that it is personal— 
implies something far too intimate and secret and sacred to be 
put into formulas or general directions. However, it plainly 
does imply at least this, that we shall use our powers of under- 
standing and feeling and willing, so as to enlarge the share of 
God, but diminish the share of self and the world, in our con- 
scious life. How best to do this is the problem of problems. 
But who can be blind to the fact that meditation will help much 
toward its solution. 

The mind should not be passive but active with regard to 
truths which it has received. It should turn them over and 
over; it should grow familiar with their various aspects and de- 
duce their consequences and study their practical bearings. It 
is not enough that occasionally I should hear in a sermon or 
read in a book the sentiment of some one else as to the duties 
implied by following after Christ or by one’s faith in the 
Holy Spirit as an Indwelling Divinity in the just soul. These 
things should be worked out personally ; each should study them 
over for himself; each must individually go through the pro- 
cess of development which has been gone through laboriously 
and slowly by the general Christian consciousness in the lapse 
of centuries. Merely to learn conclusions will not suffice; they 
must become my conclusions. I must trace for myself the con- 
nection between the life Christ led and my daily duties. I 
must endeavor to make the motives for devotedness and love 
which were revealed in him spring up in me. I must see for 
myself, and must gaze long and studiously at the picture of 
poverty and unselfishness and humility and patience and kind- 
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liness which he presented. The motives for contrition, repent- 
ance, amendment, gratitude, and affection must be held before 
my mind by concentrated thought and voluntary attention; 
they must be renewed by constant repetition. The moving 
scenes of our Lord’s life must grow familiar through constant- 
ly revived contemplation. The deeper meaning and the inner 
significance of the institutions Christ bequeathed must grow clear, 
as alone they can, through reverent meditation and reflection. 
God’s attributes, and the teachings of the Church and the ideals 
enshrined in the lives of the saints, must be cultivated until 
they yield up the precious spiritual fruit that nourishes and 
makes strong the soul. Inspirations and trends of thought and 
feeling, associations and suggestions that make for holiness, must 
thus be multiplied. In a word, I must meditate. Reinvigor- 
ated by faithful realization in the sphere of action, or weakened 
perhaps by surrender in the hour of temptation, this habit of 
living by meditation amid thoughts of God and sacred things 
will, at any rate, help me not a little in the saving and purify- 
ing and perfecting of my soul. 














LEGENDS OF VALAIS. 


BY AGNES REPPLIER. 


wWITZERLAND is not a land of poetry and ro- 
m mance. It is a land which God has made sur- 
passingly beautiful, and which man has made 
™ comfortable and commonplace. It is interlaced 
Seen «=6with a network of railways. It is filled with ad- 
mirable hotels. It is kept swept and garnished for the army 
of tourists who invade it every summer, and whose money fat- 
tens the lean purses of a thrifty and far-seeing population. A 
sense of propriety and moderation keeps the Swiss landlord 
and the Swiss financier within the limits of good taste. They 
love their mountains, their lakes, their glaciers; they also re- 
spect them as sources of revenue—as the inexhaustible capital 
of an otherwise impoverished country. Accordingly, while they 
make smooth the tourist’s path, helping him over every step 
of the way they intend that he shall tread, they preserve in- 
violate the austere beauty of his surroundings. They do not 
cut down their black woods, nor build factories on the shores 
of Lake Leman, nor defile the fair face of nature with advertise- 
ments. It is not wholly their fault that Switzerland, for all its 
grace and grandeur, fails to nourish our emotions as do France 
and Italy and Spain. The great historic background is lacking, 
and lacking, too, are those sombre landmarks and traditions 
which link us forever with the past. Only the mountains of 
Switzerland are old. The rest of it seems newly furnished 
every year for our reception. It is pathetic to see tourists 
gazing at Calvin’s chair in Geneva, or thronging to Chillon (a 
dreadful little trolley car goes bumping to its portals), in search 
of local color. We find them even endeavoring to follow the 
footsteps of Rousseau amid the dreary hotels and lodging houses 
of Clarens. The spirit of pilgrimage is inextinguishable in the 
human heart; but Switzerland is not a land for pilgrims. 
Yet if we have courage to quit the traveler-ridden roads, if 
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we can make up our minds .to forego the soft beds and clear 
coffee and well-baked rolls, for which Swiss hotels have grown 
so justly famous, we may find, even in this home of modernity, 
those remote and silent places which have never broken with the 
past—places which are not very comfortable, but full of poetic 
grace and charm. If, for example, we leave the fat vineyards 
and prosperous peasantry of Vaud, and climb into the austere, 
snow-encircled pasture lands of Valais, we leave behind us all 
oppressive civilization, and have in its place that sweet and 
grave simplicity which has ever been characteristic of a race 
which herds its flocks in solitude. The Vaudois is rich, churl- 
ish, and inhospitable; awkward in manner, and habitually un- 
civil in speech. The Valaisan is courteous and kind; he greets 
every stranger as a friend, and offers his hospitality with a 
simple dignity which would not have shamed Abraham, sitting 
in the shadow of his tent. Nature has taught him her lesson. 
She has guarded for him her beauty, her sadness, her deep si- 
lences. She has given him rocks and ravines and scanty pas- 
turage instead of farm-land and purple vineyards. She has kept 
him poor, but she has nourished him with noble influences. He 
has the mental calm of one who holds unbroken the faith of 
his forefathers. He has the self-respect of one who seeks no 
profit from his neighbor. He has the poetic instincts of one 
who lives austerely, and who is well used to solitude and dan- 
ger. The Valaisan is always near death. There is not a pass, 
not a steep mountain side, unmarked by the wooden cross which 
bears witness to a fatal accident. These crosses keep green the 
memory of the dead. They also help the living to bear in 
mind the painful lesson of mortality. 

In an interesting and sympathetic study of Alpine legends, 
those venerable superstitions which, like old ballads and old 
landmarks, are now the subjects of intelligent research, I find 
a French author tracing the traditions of the Valais peasantry 
to three main sources; a belief in a place of purification for 
the souls of the dead; a belief in the mystic and dangerous 
influence of the dance; and a belief in the holiness of hospi- 
tality. In these three deeply rooted convictions we trace senti- 
ments older than Christianity. The thronging ghosts of an 
Alpine glacier are sad and sin-laden, like the grim spectres of 
the North. Dancing is for the Valaisan at once his keenest 
delight, his sole accomplishment, and his one approach to 
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rhythmical expression. Even the dead dance, mirthless and 
passionless, in lonely cabins and abandoned graveyards. As for 
the sacred duty of hospitality, that has been taught him by the 
unpitying nature of his surroundings. Many of the tales he 
tells are but repetitions of the beautiful old story of Baucis 
and Philemon. 

The village of Taesch, in the valley of the Viége, was bur- 
ied beneath an avalanche for having refused food and shelter 
to a beggar. The ancient village of Sierre was also destroyed 
for its lack of hospitality. It lies sunken beneath the waters 
of a lake—the still blue Lake of Géronde; and it is perhaps 
in remembrance of its fate that the inhabitants of the modern 
Sierre .are distinguished among the friendly people of Valais 
for their kindness to strangers and to the poor. Even inn- 
keepers are sternly warned against the lamentable sins of avar- 
ice and dishonesty. Upon them, as upon all good Valaisans, 
rests a duty to wayfarers, who are not to be regarded as law- 
ful prey (the inn-keeper’s customary point of view), but as 
fellow-pilgrims in a world through which we are all restlessly 
wandering to the same appointed end. Midway between Sierre 
and Vissoie there stood long ago an inn, the master of which 
grew rich by knavish tricks. Now his house is in ruins, and, 
from the rushing waters of the Navaganza, which hurry by its 
crumbling walls, comes the sound of perpetual lamentation. It 
is the inn-keeper confessing his sin, and bewailing the severity 
of his punishment. 


I am that wicked John 

Who watered his good red wine; 
And my soul is now in prison, 
Until help be given. 


The same eddying torrent holds the spirit of an unjust 
magistrate who permitted the richer land-owners of Grimentz 
to encroach upon the scanty pasturage of the poor. For two 
hundred years he has vainly striven to churn the waters into 
cheese; and the yellow foam which curls forever around the 
rocks bears witness to the hopelessness of his task. 

The Valaisan has an abiding pity for the “Souls.” His 
charity so far outstrips his fears that the near presence of the 
dead fills him with compassion rather than dismay. The gla- 
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cier of Aletsch has always been deemed a haunted spot. Amid 
its eternal snows unhappy spirits expiate the sins and oppres- 
sions of their lives. Tradition says that for many years a wo- 
man dwelt alone in a rude cabin at the glacier’s foot, praying 
always for the dead. All night long her lamp burned in her 
window, that wandering shades might see its friendly light. 
All night long her fire was replenished, that, through the open 
door, the poor, cold, outcast spectres might throng to its cheer- 
ful blaze. She heard them sighing softly round her hearth, 
and prayed devoutly until morning for their deliverance. 
When she was very old she died, and the watchers. by her 
bed saw a long line of twinkling lights, carried by unseen 
hands, trail slowly down the glacier’s side, and surround the 
little hut. No sound was breathed, but they knew that the 
souls she had comforted in prison, and helped to their release, 
were carrying her spirit over the icy fastnesses to the gates 
of heaven. 

There is something very beautiful about a tale like this. It 
is superstition; but superstition dignified by piety, and warmed 
by the flame of love. These two elements, dignity and com- 
passion, are seldom lacking in the legends of the Alves Valais- 
annes which are neither trivial like legends of the South, nor 
savage like those of the Far North. They are melancholy, and 
sometimes grotesque; but always softened by a sombre grace, 
On the feast of All Souls the procession of ghosts winds 
through narrow defiles, and far up the heights; but those who 
meet it have but little fear. The great cross carried at its 
head gleams whitely in the moonlight, and, if the dead speak, 
it is to repeat the solemn formula: ‘‘God is just.” These are 
the only words that an Alpine spectre has ever been heard to 
utter. He pronounces them gravely as he glides by the startled 
peasant, who breathes a soft amen. 

Yet it cannot be denied that the Valaisan is a devout be- 
liever in ‘calls.’ So many signs and tokens are received as 
death-warrants, that one wonders he gets a chance to live at 
all. Some of the warnings are of a picturesqueness which 
commends itself to the artistic, if not to the reasonable mind. 
A peasant of Viége, being awakened by strange sounds outside 
his house, arose, and began drawing on his stockings. The 
sounds grew louder, his curiosity increased, and he stole to 


the window, still holding one stocking in his hand. By his 
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door swept the procession of the dead. A fever had lately 
carried off many of the inhabitants of Viége; and, as the 
watcher gazed at the spectral throng, he recognized the faces 
of friends and townspeople amid its ranks. Last of all came 
the figure of a man walking slowly with averted head. This 
ghost had one leg bare, and carried a stocking dangling in its 
hand. When the peasant saw it, he knew that his time was 
near, and obediently made ready and died. 

In 1867 a citizen of Zermatt lay dangerously ill.. His mal- 
ady took a favorable turn. The doctor pronounced him out of 
danger. His family felicitated themselves on his recovery. At 
this point, a too outspoken friend entered the sick chamber. 
“Do not let them persuade you that you will get well,” he 
said to the invalid. ‘The death-lights are gleaming over your 
pasture. They are almost at your door.” It was enough. 
The sick man knew better than to resist these words of doom. 
The death-lights had signalled for him, and they never sig- 
nalled in vain. He bade farewell to his acquiescent relatives, 
turned his face to the wall, and promptly and submissively 
died. 

As for the perjl of the dance, which is dangerous to the 
Valaisan because he loves it too well, there are innumerable 
stories to illustrate the risk he runs. Even the law takes cog- 
nizance of this peril, and sets a stern limit to his pastime. No 
public dance can be given in any township of Valais, without 
permission of the civic authorities, and such permission must 
be asked for twenty-four hours in advance. This ancient stat- 
ute, which is still rigorously enforced, has been often evaded, 
the young people of a village meeting by stealth in some re- 
mote chalet; and to such law-breakers is told the story of the 
peasant-woman of Wisperzehnen, whose young, light-footed 
daughter stole away at night to attend one of these forbidden 
festivities. The mother, taking her infant in her arms, set 
forth to search for the prodigal; and, far up the mountain side, 
heard the sound of merry music. Guided by the strains, she 
made her way to the house; but, before entering, peered 
through a crack in the door. There, mid the dancers, she 
spied a little grass-green devil, with a long grass-green queue, 
leaping and capering joyfully. Trembling with fear, she en- 
tered, and told what she had seen. There was a rush to the 
door, a mad scramble to escape; and ¢hen the panic-stricken 
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revellers heard a mocking laugh, and a voice that said: ‘‘ The 
last to leave belongs to me.” At this, they all pressed harder 
still for safety; but the girl, who was young and feeble, found 
herself on the edge of the throng. Her companions paid no 
heed to her, and, in her terror, she cried sharply: ‘I shall be 
last. I shall be last.” Her ‘mother heard, and turned back. 
With one strong arm she pushed the girl through the closing 
door, and stood alone in the darkness—her baby lying on her 
breast. There was a moment’s dreadful silence, and then the 
same voice spoke again. ‘I have no power,” it said, as though 
in answer to a question; and, at the words, the door swung 
slowly open. The woman saw the stars shining in the heavens, 
and, running swiftly down the hill, took her repentant daugh- 
ter in her arms. 

There is no corner of Valais to which such legends do not 
cling. There is no hamlet which has not its own tale to tell. 
Sometimes, but not often, the stories are Gothic in their ex- 
travagance and grotesqueness. They bear a pleasant resem- 
blance to those misshapen little monsters, those grinning de- 
mons, those strange ravening beasts with which the medizval 
stonecutters decorated the great cathedrals of Christendom. 
The most striking of such half humorous legends is that of 
the pious Riborrez who dwelt on the steep incline of d’Arpi- 
tetta, which lies like an emerald between the Moming and 
Durand glaciers, and is the highest pasture land in all Valais. 
A blameless man, simple and devout, Riborrez lived with his 
herds far above the turmoil of the world. Every Sunday he 
climbed the Roc de la Vache, which overlooks the Vallée d’An- 
niviers, and assisted in spirit at the Mass which was being 
celebrated in the valley far below. But on feast days he jour- 
neyed down to Morasse, to be shriven, to attend the service, 
to walk in the inevitable procession, and hear the news of the 
country-side. It pleased heaven to set a mark upon his sinless 
life by granting him an oft-repeated miracle. For always, on 
entering the church, he hung his goat-skin mantle on a sun- 
beam slanting athwart the wall; and there it stayed—to the 
edification of priest and parish—until he left the holy edifice. 
One day, however, looking up from his rosary, he saw a little 
devil, perched on the pulpit steps, who was writing down on 
a scroll of parchment the names of all those whose minds were 
wandering from their prayers. Naturally the sight distracted 
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poor Riborrez—it was enough to distract any one—and he for- 
got his Ave Marias while he gazed. at the apparition. After 
a while the parchment was full of names, and, to make more 
space, the devil took one end in his teeth, and tried to stretch 
the scroll. But, as he was tugging his hardest, his teeth sud- 
denly lost their hold, and he tumbled backward, striking his 
little horned head against the pulpit rail. At this accident 
Riborrez laughed aloud, and, as he did so, his mantle fell 
crashing from the sunbeam to the floor. He knelt, abashed 
and humbled, a sinner like his kind. 

This story has the true medizval flavor—the simplicity, the 
grotesqueness, the satire. It might have been carved in stone 
on some squat pillar, or in oak on some fine old choir-stall. 
It might have been part of a miracle play, and have moved 
to mirth the motley crowd who dearly loved a jest at the 
devil’s expense. It stands alone amid the Legendes Valaisannes, 
which are for the most part melancholy. People who live 
amid the eternal snows have seldom merry minds. 

The drama has, however, been the favorite diversion of the 
Valais peasant for at least four hundred years. Plays and pro- 
cessions are his twin delights, and on many happy occasions 
he manages to combine the two. In 1619 the village of Saint 
Maurice, “‘ pour défendre le pays contre les ravages de |’hérésie,” 
made a solemn vow to give a representation of the martyrdom 
of the Thundering Legion. In those hardy times a play lasted 
all day long. Now the eight hours have shrunk to a beggarly 
three; but the audience gathers so early to watch the decora- 
tion of the out door stage, and the dressing of the characters, 
that most of the day is consumed between the pleasures of 
anticipation and reality. I saw the peasants of Vissoie in the 
summer of 1903 give a representation of the well-known 
Legende d Anniviers, which tells how the Huns, who had over- 
run Valais, were converted to Christianity by a miracle vouch- 
safed to a crippled captive named Zacheo. Zacheo was flung, 
as an offering to the heathen gods, into a giant crevasse of the 
Durand glacier; but the torrent of the Navaganza bore him 
safely through subterranean passages, and cast him forth at the 
foot of the Besso—the sacred mountain of the Huns., This 
familiar story, acted with a simplicity which left no room for 
criticism, was received with enthusiastic delight. When the 
curtain rising on the last scene showed the beautiful twin peaks 
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ot the Besso, and the converted Huns fell on their knees be- 
fore the uplifted cross, the church bells of Vissoie rang out a 
joyous peal, and the audience, rising to its feet, sang the Te 
Deum in thanksgiving for the triumph of the Christian faith. 
They were as pleased about it, as if it had happened yester- 
day. ‘“‘Le théatre en Valais,” says an old chronicler, “ est 
l’école de vertus.” 

On this occasion, as on every other which offers an op- 
portunity, there was a procession through the villege streets 
and down the mountain side. The ancient Egyptian was not 
more wedded to the delights of a procession than is the modern 
Valaisan. All seasons afford them excuse for this harmless 
diversion, which gains dignity from the antiquity of the custom, 
and picturesqueness from the extraordinary beauty of the sur- 
roundings. There is a procession in early summer for the bless- 
ing of “les bisses”—the canals which irrigate the pastures. 
There are processions from township to township through the 
Vallée d’Anniviers on Rogation days; and the villages of Ayer 
and Saint-Jean have, from time immemorial, furnished the food 
—bread, cheese, and wine—which is eaten by the participants. 
There is a procession on the 16th of August in honor of St. 
Théodule, patron of vineyards; and a bunch of ripening grapes, 
tied to a cross, is carried at its head. There is a procession 
in June, when the cattle are solemnly blessed, before being sent 
to the high pasture lands where many dangers await them. 
For three months they browse on the steep inclines, and the 
milk is made into the great cheeses upon which the sturdy 
Valaisan lives and grows strong of limb. In the Vallée d’Anni- 
viers there is one day appointed, on which all the milk is set 
sacredly aside for the ‘‘ Cure’s cheeses.” These are marked with 
a chalice, and are carried down to Vissoie in mid-August, and 
piled in the sacristy of the Church. Thence they find their 
way to the scattered villages, whose pastors fare as hardly as 
their flocks. The fat, sleek cleric, forever dear to the satirist, 
has yet to be encountered in Valais. 

For a “plentiful poverty” abides in this bleak land, and 
she has set her seal upon the mountaineers. The plainness of 
their gala dress, contrasting sharply with the rich, gay costumes 
of the Vaudois; their low chalets—so picturesque a feature of the 
landscape, but so eminently uncomfortable as homes; the bare 
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simplicity of their daily lives; the absence of decoration every- 
where; all tell of poverty bravely endured, and so common it 
is scarcely deemed a hardship. Beggars there are none. It is 
not the custom of the Swiss to beg, and the Valaisan would 
take shame to ask ought of a stranger. Rather is he minded 
to give; and I have had a peasant woman, sitting on the hill- 
side, offer me a portion of her bread and cheese with charming 
courtesy and kindness. Once, watching a pair of strolling 
musicians who were wearily climbing the steep road to Zinal, I 
wondered what harvest they could hope to glean; and why, 
with the cold September night settling swiftly down upon the 
valley, they had wandered so far afield. My companion, an 
Anglican clergyman and a true mountaineer, laughed at my 
concern. ‘‘ They are all right,” he said. ‘ You and I will give 
them some money, and—this is not Vaud, but Valais. There 
is not a house nor a hut by the roadside that will not take 
them in.” 

It was the finest comment on the situation. “He is rich,” 
says Sir Thomas Browne, “who hath enough to be charitable, 
and it is hard to be so poor that a noble mind may not find 
its way to this pjece of goodness.” 

















“COME O'ER AND HELP US.” 


BY MARGARET FLETCHER, 


aOME of our English newspapers devote a few col- 
umns daily—during the summer holiday season 
—to discussions on domestic and family ethics. 
By this device a little ferment of thought is 
Jima raised among a class of people who seldom have 
time for reflection. Letters flow in which, if they are not 
very closely reasoned and not very wise, have the value of 
human documents. The chosen topics have been growing 
more serious, until this year we have had ‘‘The Decay of 
Domesticity ’’ and “‘ The Dwindling Birth-Rate.” Much of the 
correspondence shows a restless and feverish intelligence, and 
but little vigor and courage in the face of life. The whole of 
it witnesses to the marked decline of definite religious belief. 
Religion would seem to be no longer reckoned with as a 
restraining and controlling power. With no common basis and 
no definite goal, these discussions only serve to illustrate the 
drifting ideas of the majority. They do not make cheerful 
reading, and, while following them, there has been stealing up 
from some dim recesses of my memory the refrain of a hymn 
heard long ago, a mission hymn sung to a grave, swinging 
tune: 





Through midnight gloom from Macedon, 
The cry of myriads as of one; 

The voiceful silence of despair 

Is eloquent in awful prayer; 

The souls’ exceeding bitter cry: 

“Come o’er and help us, or we die.” 


How mournfully it echoes on— 
For half the earth is Macedon! 


Unconsciously the cry of half the civilized earth goes up 
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in witness to spiritual starvation. It goes up to the Church 
of Christ, and Catholics have the power to help. And yet we 
are a small body and likely to be a quiet and a passive one. 
Are we as effective as we might be? Do we leave an impress 
upon society that is in proportion to our numbers? There 
seems to be a growing feeling that we do not; not because of 
the lack of a brilliant few, but because of the absence of cer- 
tain qualities in the rank and file of our laity. It is the aver- 
age Catholic in the world who first ploughs the furrow into 
which the missionary can drop the seed. 

I venture to suggest that we are apt to be too timid ane 
too unpractical in bringing up young people. We cannot hope 
to influence our times if we do not understand them. A 
Catholic atmosphere is the priceless accompaniment of a Chris- 
tian education. But since, as a body, we stand to the modern 
world very much as ‘the early Christians stood to pagan Rome, 
if we produce types of character which need a continuation of 
this atmosphere for their maintenance, we fail as educators. 

Under the present conditions such an atmosphere can only 
be generated in a social set at the price of ignorance of, or 
indifference to, what is going on outside. Should we not 
rather aim at generating the Catholic atmosphere, which the 
early Christians carried within them .and diffused into dark 
places? Their’s was the type of character that conquered pa- 
ganism, and that without the help of what we understand to- 
day as Catholic atmosphere. So many of the pious ‘books 
placed in the hands of the young strike a note of timidity 
at the outset, and dwell upon flight from the world and 
thoughts of death. But the young have something to do be- 
fore they die; they have to live, and if we do not teach them 
to live nobly, we are not teaching them to die well. We 
teach them to fly from the ‘‘world” as a spirit; do we teach 
them as well to labor and serve in the world, which is God’s 
vineyard? If we stir enthusiasm in a young heart for pro- 
moting Christ’s Kingdom in the modern world, and enlist a 
youth in some practical social service which demands some 
sacrifice, we have surely strengthened him in the hour of temp- 
tation more effectually than by countless warnings against the 
attractions and allurements of sin. 

And to be more definite: Are Catholic women in the world 
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the centres of influences they might be? Through the discus- 
sions I have been reading, one note persisted, first struck in 
Eden long ago, and quite audible to-day: ‘‘The woman gave 
me and I did eat.” In sober earnest the majority of writers 
laid the whole burden of social ills upon the shoulders of wo- 
man. That note would not have persisted as it has unless it 
expressed a measure of truth. The power of woman is in- 
creased, and to-day we behold that power run riot a little. 

The spectacle of uncontrolled force, even spiritual force, is 
an ugly one. To take the fiction of the last twenty years, 
what an indictment could. be brought against the women writ- 
ers of two continents for the zeal with which they have worked 
to de-Christianize society! Admitting the solid progress that 
has been made in woman’s position, the fact remains, that those 
who have led her forward have not been sure of their goal. 

They have trained her intellect and starved her spirit, while 
they dreamed of some ideal age which these changes should 
usher in. An idealist woman will always be, and she is capa- 
ble of following false philosophies with the self-sacrifice of a 
‘saint and the mental vision of the unbalanced. When her 
ideal is individualism and materialism, we find her heading 
blindly for moral destruction, and quite confident that the 
dawn lies over the horizon. She has drunk in the false rea- 
soning which preached the practises whose fruit we call ‘ racial 
suicide”; and while she sins, she persuades herself that she 
acts in the interests of progress. And the stream of this pro- 
gress is swollen and swept along by all the selfishness and 
cowardice in human nature. She is no longer content to fol- 
low the taste of an individual man, but she is tricked into 
following the ideals of man at the cost of self-destruction. 

For the truth is, when woman is in touch with God, her 
spirituality is a great force and she is capable of leading man. 
When she is not, man inevitably leads her. For, the strength 
of the spirit excepted, she remains in other ways the weaker. 
There is a need for the presence in the midst of society, not 
of an exact repetition of any previous type of woman, but of 
a ‘‘new woman” who is new in Christ. Catholicism alone can 
produce her. The Catholic Church alone has the ideal pattern 
and the living grace which can breathe the. true spirit into ex- 
panding knowledge. 
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The education of women of this type implies the laying of 
solid foundations and must include some discussions of the 
questions which agitate the outer world. No Catholic atmos- 
phere we can arrange will exclude these questions from the 
minds of girls who have left school. They are laid on our 
breakfast tables with the newspaper—are overheard in railway 
trains and tram cars; they filter through the novel and maga- 
zine into every home in the land. And if they did not, we 
might miss our incentive to work. 


Yet with that cry from Macedon, 
The very car of Christ rolls on. 


My voice is crying in their cry: 
“Help ye the dying lest you die.” 


If the introduction to false conceptions of life is antici- 
pated while a girl is still under the influence of her school, she 
can be helped to discriminate between good and evil in subtle 
forms, and to have her powers of thought and sense of respon- 
sibility trained. Later she may have slipped from under any 
influence and may be far from help. We Catholics need to 
send young women out into the world in love with knight- 
errantry, eager to ride abroad redressing social ills, longing to 
atone for the untold evil women have wrought. If we give 
them this field for enthusiasm, they will not employ the stored- 
up energy of youth in the excitement of coquetting with temp- 
tation. Should not this awakening of sympathies be a part of 
education in the later years of school life? 

Bishop Spalding says: ‘‘ But true religion is life and thought 
and love and ceaseless striving for deeper insight and more 
unselfish conduct. If we were more alive in mind, in heart, 
and in conscience, we should be able to do almost incredible 
things to bring the Kingdom of God to multitudes who wan- 
der bewildered and lost because there is no one to throw about 
them the light which Christ came to kindle. Not the priest 
alone is his minister; we are all his servants and the servants 
of all for whom he died, if we are not recreant and false.” 

We must endeavor to foster a wider esprit de corps among 
all Catholic women, and an enthusiasm for using every means 
of intellectual advance, that they may be better fitted to influ- 
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ence others. I am much struck by some of the associations 
and guilds that are springing up in non-Catholic but Christian 
circles in England. They seem well aimed against some of the 
bad tendencies of the times. 

One in particular I will describe, for a Catholic guild on 
similar lines might have a far-reaching influence. It is called 
the ‘‘ Guild of Good Service,” is under the patronage of the 
Anglican Bishop of London, and is connected with the maga- 
zine called Zhe Girls’ Realm. Young women and girls, who 
have more money than they actually need for their own wants, 
subscribe regularly to a fund, which is employed in helping 
girls of the professional and upper classes, whose parents are 
poor, to some training which shall fit them for a start in life. 
It is, in fact, applying the spirit of charity, which has long been 
directed to orphans and children of the poorest classes, to those 
of the class upon which social conditions press very hardly at 
present. 

The idea is not to supplement school fees, but to help a girl 
to some technical training when she leaves school which will 
fit her to earn a living. Those who have remarkable artistic 
gifts are enabled to develop them. The cases of applicants for 
grants are carefully considered by a committee who recommend 
them to the voters. All subscribers have a vote. The names_ 
of applicants appear only under initials, both on the voting 
papers and in the published list of the successful. The use 
which recipients of grants make of their opportunities and their 
after successes continues to be chronicled in the magazine. In 
this way the interests of rich and leisured girls are enlarged, 
they are helped to acquire imaginative sympathies with lives less 
fortunate than their own, and to take a pride and pleasure in 
the gifts of others. 

Upon the Catholic middle class the social pressure falls the 
most heavily of all. According to the teaching of our faith, 
the Catholic parent must not shrink from the bearing of many 
children. An income that will efficiently educate three will not 
educate nine; and the children of these classes are often obliged 
to bury their talents and perhaps to sink into a condition below 
the one into which they were born. In the case of girls this 
state of things often involves temptations, the thought of which 
must make the heart of the parent ache. 
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Now the Catholic body needs educated women, and the best 
intellectual material is usually found in the class which is com- 
pelled by circumstances to use mental faculties at full pressure. 
If the effort to help others entails a little economy and con- 
trivance on the part of those exempt from labor, what a boon 
for them, since the worst feature of their lot is often the ab- 
sence of any stimulus to exertion. Why should we not have 
such a Catholic guild? Or if not this, can we not inaugurate 
one that will tend to awaken new philanthropic zeal in women» 
effective because directed to the needs of the day and calculated 
to cultivate the qualities of character most needed as a correc- 
tive to prevailing weaknesses. When we Catholic women real- 
ize our corporate strength and, standing shoulder to shoulder, 
are prepared to share one another’s burdens to a fuller extent, 
we shajl be bringing help to Macedon. 


Wake heart and will to hear their cry: 
“Help us to help them, lest we die.” 

















STUDIES ON FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 


BY M. D. PETRE. 


I, 
A LIFE MILITANT. 


HE title of this first essay may surprise those 
who are used to regard Nietzsche as the apos- 
tle of decadence, of egoism, of anti-moralism, 
of anti-Christianity. And yet, since we would 
naturally wish to strike the keynote of a man’s 

life and character in one’s first words about him, I can think 
of him only, in this place, as, above all else, a fighter. We 
can sum up his philosophy under the title of one of his post- 
humous works, and say that it all deals finally with Zhe Will 
to be Strong; and we can sum up his life, in like manner, 
under a single heading, and say that it was, throughout, an 
assertion of strength, a prolonged effort at the mastery of self 
and the conquest of everything else. That this fighting in- 
stinct was often most mistakenly employed need not lessen our 
belief in the pluck and determination of the fighter; we can 
admit the courage of the soldier, though we may not always 
sympathize with his cause. 

Nor would it, I think, be possible to spend a certain time 
in fair-minded study of the works and life of Nietzsche with- 
out drawing therefrom, not only admiration for his genius, but 
also kindness,.if not personal love, for the character therein 
displayed. If a great spiritual-minded philosopher, like Pro- 
fessor Rudolf Eucken, of Jena, can speak with affectionate sym- 
pathy of his many great qualities, and with tender indulgence 
of his intellectual exaggerations and mistakes, we too may 
hope to find in the works and life-story of this tragic figure 
something to learn and something to admire, as well as some- 
thing to criticise and condemn. It was a life, from first to 
last, of purity, integrity, utter unworldliness, and detachment 
from all low interests. It was a strenuous life, a suffering 
life, an unselfish life. (Yes; though he was the philosopher of 
egoism!) It was a life devoid of common pleasures. and :de- 
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voted to an ideal; it was, in the truest sense of the word, 
though not from religious motives, an ascetical life. His one 
great fault was, indeed, that which is recognized as the beset- 
ting danger of the ascetic—he was proud. We find this pride, 
tender and embryonic, in his younger days, and the grain of 
mustard seed has grown to a mighty tree in his later years. 
And with pride came, as usual, its own chastisement—blind- 
ness and limitations. 

The light of that brilliant mind was extinguished before 
the world at large had come to recognize its existence. His 
interest in this life was extinguished before he became a name, 
on the lips of those who knew him not, as well as of those 
who knew him. But, by a not unaccountable Nemesis, this in- 
tellectual aristocrat has been lifted on the shoulders of the 
very crowd he despised. Along with more distinguished and 
appreciative recognition he who, in principle and conduct, was 
anti-decadent, has become the archpriest of the decadents. 
He who thought a man’s pride was his strength, has been 
adored by the weak; the anti-feminist has become a favorite 
amongst women; he who boasted (and with truth) that he was 
a mountain-climber, “ Berg-steiger”; he who lived with his 
own Zarathoustra on the heights; he who fought the world 
and his enemies and his friends, but who fought himself more 
than all, has been venerated and invoked as the patron saint 
of those who, consistently and deliberately, follow the line of 
least resistance; who confine themselves, as it has been said, 
“‘to the sunny side of the garden”; who teach that whatever 
is easiest is best. 

Poor Nietzsche! he went through much self-conquest to be 
upheld as the teacher of self-indulgence; he did hard things 
to become the supposed advocate of easy ones. Nor is the 
reason su very far to seek, if we consider his deeds along with 
his philosophy. In those things wherein he had to overcome 
himself, he was stringent in his injunctions to others to do like- 
wise; but there were whole tracts of life in which he had no 
personal experience of temptation or wrong-doing, and in such 
matters his principle of self-assertion was easily transformed 
into a doctrine of self-indulgence and license. He had to over- 
come himself in the endurance of sickness and pain and de- 
pression, and he has taught us noble lessons upon this sub- 
ject; but, on the other hand, he had an instinctive loathing 
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for coarseness of every kind, he was neither sensual nor cruel, 
and yet he has made himself the apologist of the human beast 
of prey, the “ Raub-Thier,” and has mistaken lust and brutality 
for strength. To the sick man, who had not known the up- 
heaval of animal passion, nor felt the struggle between the 
law of sin and the law of life, the uncontrolled instincts of a 
barbarous nature may have appeared to be high manifestations 
of force; anyhow his writings have, in places, more than justi- 
fied this supposition. 

And yet the man who wrote, in 1888, the following words: 
“The weak and unsuccessful shall perish, this is the first prin- 
ciple of our love of mankind, and we will even help them to 
perish,” * wrote to his friend, von Gersdorff, in 1870, after his 
hospital service by the battlefield: ‘“‘For a long while the 
wail of the wounded was never out of my ears.” 

And he who wrote, in 1876: “ To aim, in all one does, at one’s 
own greater good, that is better than those miserable emotions 
and actions for the sake of another,’’+ says also to the same 
friend: “We must live, not for ourselves, but for others.” 

The apostle of anti-pity lost his health in the service of 
the wounded; the anti-feminist was the chivalrous friend of 
several women, and a devoted brother to his one sister; the 
preacher of egoism and self-assertion was patient in sickness, 
unselfish in his daily life. 

Not but that, even in his writings as well as his actions, 
we cannot find, to a great extent, their own corrective. Some, 
indeed, of the latest works, are so marked by excess and ex- 
aggeration, that the sounder and stronger elements are hardly 
perceptible. But we must always remember that these were 
his /ast works, and that the shadow was already overhanging 
the mind it was eventually to darken. In the works of the 
middle period, on the other hand, if we take them as a whole; 
if we study them as the works of Nietzsche, which are a kind 
of inner autobiography, ought to be studied, in the light of 
his life and character; if we distinguish the part which is more 
strictly his own, and neglect the mere aphoristic smartnesses, 
which are less origina] ; then, however strongly we may disagree 
with much of his doctrine, we shall be less disposed to pro- 
nounce him, as some have done, an unqualified decadent, or to 
regard him as the intellectual offspring of an effete and tired age. 

* Anti-Christ. Par. 2. + Menschliches, allzu Menschliches. P.1. Par. 95. 
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If he was an egoist, it was of the strong, self-reliant kind, 
in contrast to its parasitical form. It was not the egoism of 
one who lives upon others; it was an assertion of the rights 
of the self within, not of the claims of the self without. It 
was made up of self exertion, self-restraint, self-reliance. There 
is no labor so strenuous as that of self-formation, nor is there 
any activity so exhausting as that which is inner and personal. 
But this is just the one labor which, in a busy world, is most 
carefully avoided; and, as Nietzsche says: ‘‘ We give away our 
hearts to the state, to commerce, to society, to science, and 
we give them away hurriedly, just in order not to possess 
- them ourselves.” * 

But this part of his lesson has been overlooked, and he 
has been made to teach self-assertion at the expense of others 
only, not self-assertion at the cost of the lower and lazy self. 
In the same way, his doctrine of mercilessness cannot be 
rightly separated from his doctrine of the “will to be strong’’; 
he is pleading in favor of the pitied also, when he deprecates 
that which he regards as an enervating treatment. To pity 
any one was, in his eyes, to exhibit one’s own strength at the 
expense of the sufferer. 

But Nietzsche was a philosophical Shiaker, and not strictly 
a philosopher, with any attempt at a rounded and completed 
system. His sister gives us to understand that such a com- 
plete system was in process of formation, but, as it cannot be 
said to lie before us, it is the more easy to gather contradic- 
tory impressions from his writings. Yet not for this need we 
believe with some, that his development consisted of a series 
of spasmodic changes with their corresponding periods. There 
was, I believe, more consistency and continuity than might at 
first be supposed and, in the biography, his sister has given us 
actual proof of this on the point of his relation to Schopen- 
hauer, by furnishing us with a private note of 1867, contain- 
ing a criticism of that philosopher, in which we see that, even 
in the period of his most ardent discipleship, he kept his head 
above water, and gauged the weakness as well as the strength 
of his admired master. 


Friedrich ‘Nietzsche was born October 15, 1844, at Riicken, 
in Germany. It is curious to know that this author of Ani- 
Christ had a father who was a clergyman, two grandfathers, 

* Schopenhauer als Erzieher. 
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likewise clergymen, uncles and great-uncles also clergymen. 
He said, in 1882, in a moment, perhaps, of forgetfulness: 

“One recognizes the sons of Protestant pastors and school- 
masters by the naive assurance with which, as savants, they 
consider their point to be proved . . . they are thoroughly 
used to being believed.” * Perhaps the latter-day assurance of 
our philosopher may have been a mark of atavism on this point. 

He was educated amidst the most pious Christian surround- 
ings, and seems to have entirely responded to these early in- 
fluences. He lost his father when he was barely five years 
old, and always regretted the lack of this manly influence over 
his first formation. A brother also died quite young, and his 
mother and sister, with two aunts, constituted his family cir- 
cle. They migrated to Naumburg after the death of his father, 
and in this town he received his first education and schooling, 
amidst simple, homely, loving people; his life, and that of his 
young sister, being varied by occasional visits to their grand- 
parents. His sister, who stlll lives and devotes herself to the 
editing of her brother’s published and unpublished works, gives 
us a happy picture of their home life, truly German in its 
cheerfulness and domesticity, and Germans have surely proved 
themselves the truest friends and guides of childhood. In 
1858 he. went to the great public school of Pforta, and re- 
mained there till 1864. Although his friend, Professor Deus- 
sen, tells of their mutual fervor in receiving confirmation at 
some time during this period, it was nevertheless during his 
life at Pforta that the simple faith of his childhood passed 
away, never to return. 

We find the year 1863 marked by an event which might 
have passed without notice in the lives of many students. The 
event was that Nietzsche got drunk—the first and the last 
time—and the first and the last exhibition of sensuality in this 
proud, self-restrained life. He probably never forgot it and 
wrote at once to his mother to confess the terrible disgrace. 

The same Professor Deussen relates a curious adventure of 
his friend in regard to another class of temptations. He was 
once being conducted by a cicerone through the chief places 
of interest in some town and the man brought him, in the 
middle of the day, to a restaurant of evil fame. Nietzsche 
found himself surrounded by a most unwonted company. In 


* Frihliche Wissenschaft. Par. 348. 
VOL. LXXXII.—2I 
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his first moment of bewilderment and dismay he betook him- 
self, not to prayer, but to a piano which stood in the room— 
“the only thing in the company possessed of a soul.” Having 
struck a few chords he regained his presence of mind and es- 
caped. 

Music was a keen delight from early years, and an element 
in his philosophy. He possessed a quite unusual gift for im- 
provisation, and we shall see how one of the great friendships 
of his life was founded on musical sympathy. 

In 1865 he went to the University of Leipzig, where he 
lived, first as student, afterwards as teacher, till 1869—with, 
however, an interruption, in 1867, for military service. He 
entered with great zeal and energy into the soldier-career, and 
seems to have done well, until it was rudely interrupted by a 
bad accident, followed by a consequent illness. 

Nietzsche had devoted himself specially to philology and 
the Greek classics, accompanying these studies with a good 
deal of philosophical reading and thought. It was during these 
years that he became acquainted with the writings of Schopen- 
hauer, which were to him the bible of his new religion. Two 
of his greatest friendships, that with Professor Erwin Rohde* 
and that with Freiherr von Gersdorff, are partly founded on 
common sympathy with the philosophy of Schopenhauer. 

In 1869, to the universal astonishment, this young man of 
twenty-four years was appointed Professor of Philology at the 
University of Basle; a distinction he had gained chiefly by 
his early philological essays. 

This year was still more memorable for another event, one 
of the most important in his life, his first meeting with Richard 
Wagner, leading to the subsequent friendship with him and 
his wife. It was Wagner, and Wagner’s music, that played a 
large part in the productions of this his first, and, we might 
also say, his artistic and romantic period. Between 1870 and 
1876 were produced Zhe Birth of Tragedy and the four Trea- 
tises Out of Due Time (Unzeitgemdsse Betrachtungen). The 
first and last of these works had direct reference to the genius 
of Wagner. 

The story of this friendship is tragic, passing as it does, from 
the record of such tender affection as can exist between disciple 
and master, through a stage of coolness, into its final phase of 

* Philological professor and author of The History of the Greek Novel and of Psyche. 
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positive antagonism. Nietzsche was perhaps one of those to 
whom the pain of broken friendship is so intense that it can 
only be faced in a mood of violence. That, even during their 
greatest intimacy, there were occasional clouds, which gave fore- 
warning of the future storm, his sister has shown us in the biog- 
raphy. It is certain that neither to the dead nor to the living 
did Nietzsche ever profess that kind of allegiance which would 
interfere with entire intellectual independence. 

And when we watch the progress of his intimacy with the 
great musician, as aiso of that with Erwin Rohde, the friend of 
his youth, and his one-time alter ego, we ask ourselves sadly if 
such must not inevitably be the fate of too many friendships be- 
tween great men of independent mind. An ordinary workaday 
intimacy may not demand perfect union of thought and aim, 
but when we come to the friendships of thinkers, whose thought 
is their life, we know that divergence in matters of strong con- 
viction cannot coexist with real love and union. In Human, 
too Human, he writes: “‘We can promise actions, but not feel- 
ings, for these latter are involuntary. He who promises any 
one to love him always, to hate him always, or to be always 
faithful, promises something which is not in his power; he can 
only promise those actions which are the ordinary consequences 
of love, or hatred, or constancy.” * 

It is this conviction of the inevitableness of change and in- 
constancy in affection which underlies the sadness of some of 
our modern novelists—Thomas Hardy in particular. Love, they 
tellus, is just one of the things which cannot be commanded, 
it comes as and when it will, and it goes in like manner, and 
the more rich and complex the nature, the less fitted it is for 
an enduring passion or affection. 

We will not so easily abandon our hopes and bid adieu to 
the ideal of lasting friendship. It may be that, if some hearts 
are faithful only because they are shallow, and if the deeper nature 
is less easily constant, perhaps the deepest love of all will 
more nearly approach the first and simplest types, and will be both 
enlightened and enduring. Still it is useless to deny that, in 
the course of a varied and independent life, certain intimacies 
will have to be sacrificed, if greater things are not to be aban- 
doned in their place. Even though a certain slumbering affec- 
tion may remain, its exercise and manifestation will have to be 

* Menschliches, allcu Menschliches. Par. 58« 
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limited, if not effaced. It is not offered up to the genius of 
mutability, but to the demands of the personal calling, of that 
task which each one has been born to fulfil. 

Nietzsche took up the position of son and disciple towards 
Wagner, but this position became untenable, in so far as he saw 
and felt things independently of the master. It is undoubted 
that he often endeavored to blind himself to the defects and 
limitations of his idol. His sister relates one little incident, in 
which her brother confessed with pain and shame that ‘‘ Wag- 
ner was not great on that occasion! ” 

But wilful blindness is a very curable disease. The open- 
minded and clear-sighted must love in all openness and candor, 
or not at all. And Nietzsche was just the man to take up, 
with the same intensity and completeness, the task of breaking 
off a friendship as that of sacrificing everything to its perfection. 
His whole life testifies to his resolution that head should not 
be enslaved by heart, nor conviction by feeling. Indeed, we 
may say that Nietzsche, the anti-moralist, often lapsed into the 
extremes of asceticism, of which one first principle is never to 
let oneself go, never to lose hold of head or heart. This was, in 
Nietzsche, the “will to be strong,” showing itself in the con- 
quest of feeling and affection. 

He says in 1888: “I think I know, better than any, the 
huge achievements of which Wagner is capable . . . and, 
such as I am, with force sufficient to turn what is most ques- 
tionable and dangerous to advantage and to become stronger 
therefrom, I name Wagner the great benefactor of my life.” * 

This was to him the test of every wholesome experience: 
“Could he surmount it or not?” Friends and enemies, thoughts 
and feelings, joy and sorrow, health and pain, all had to be 
surmounted and were surmounted. Nietzsche was, undoubtedly, 
most conscious of the pain he himself underwent in the process 
of dethroning his idol from the middle of his heart, and so 
convinced that the deed, which demanded such courage and 
effort, must be an heroic deed, that he forgot a little that there 
was a second heart to be considered likewise, and that he was 
exercising his “will to be strong” at the cost of another as 
well as himself. 

He writes, in 1879, to his friend Rohde: “The usual per- 
sonal consequence of each of my books has been that a friend 


* Biography. Vol, Il. P.20r. From anote of 1888; 
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was wounded and abandoned me.” (December 28. Corres- 
pondence. Vol. II.) 

Perhaps they thought he cared nothing for their desertion; 
he really cared so much that, in the control of his own pained 
susceptibility, he overlooked their feelings altogether. Does he 
not remind us somewhat of those Christian ascetics who were 
so absorbed in the conquest of their own passions that they 
forgot to notice if they had left a few hearts strewn on the tri- 
umphal path of their own victory? Self-possession, self-control, 
are the noblest duties of man and, in so far as we are isolated 
entities, they cannot be carried too far; but we must distinguish 
those matters in which our lives are entangled with those of 
others, and not offer human sacrifices, even though our own 
blood be mingled with that of the victim. 

We shall see Nietzsche, later on, dignified, self-controlled, 
triumphant, in sickness and mental depression, and then our 
whole sympathy can go out to the stricken man, who makes 
such a noble fight with adverse circumstances; but when he is 
dealing with the hearts of his friends, our admiration is neces- 
sarily qualified. For the sake of his own intellectual life and 
independence he was bound to master the influence which Wag- 
ner had exercised over him; to possess his own soul, even 
while acknowledging the benefits with which he had been en- 
riched by this other great mind. In his beautiful treatise, 
Wagner in Bayreuth,* as he tells us later on, he at once ful- 
filled his debt of gratitude and accomplished the work of his 
own emancipation. It is just by the full expression of our feel- 
ings that we learn where those feelings end; and it was by all 
that Wagner had been to him that Nietzsche discovered where 
Wagner also ended. In so far as he simply worked for his 
own essential freedom, he was right, and some sort of estrange- 
ment may have been inevitable; but the violence with which, 
at one time, he worked out his own liberation, is almost com- 
parable to the deed of the man who pushes his friend off the 
plank on which there is only room for one. Wagner was too 
strong to be drowned, but one fears that, even had he been a 
weaker man, Nietzsche might not, for this, have acted with any 
more gentleness and consideration. 

In 1869 was the commencement of this close friendship, which 
was to end in such a tragic manner; in 1870 came an oppor- 

* Unzeitgemdasse Betrachtungen—1875-1876. 
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tunity for the great manifestation of devotion to his country, 
another strong attachment, which was, later, to be dissolved in 
bitterness. If Nietzsche has deeply wounded the patriotic feel- 
ings of his countrymen, let them not forget that the origin of 
his fatal disease may probably be traced to the severe illness 
he contracted while nursing the wounded in the war of 1870. 
He would have fought, if he could; not being judged physical- 
ly fit for it, he fulfilled the harder task of caring for those who 
could. His friend Rohde, whom he tried to tempt to the same 
course, said, rather sadly afterwards, that the material had been 
too precious and costly tor the use to which it was applied. 
But Nietzsche did not stop to think of this. He, who was to 
heap derision on sentimental pity and devotion to the weak, 
forgot all the ambitions of his life to staunch wounds and bear 
with the cries and complaints of the sick. 

This is the last external event of much importance in the 
life of Nietzsche, if we except the resignation of his professor- 
ship in 1897. From the year 1870, therefore, we need only 
follow the progress of his mental development and of his bodily 
sickness and decay, until the catastrophe of 1889. 

In 1878 he startled his friends by the first publication of 
what has been classed as his second period, viz., Human, too 
Human, which was followed by a second part, and by The 
Wanderer and his Shadow. This period was largely influenced 
by Darwinism, and it is evident that the scientific temper, 
and the love of clear, dispassionate knowledge, is asserting it- 
self against the artistic and mystical tendencies of his younger 
days. He is “surmounting” the impressionability of the ar- 
tist temperament; is freeing himself from the fascinations of 
the romantic school; and is stripping off any remaining vestiges 
of religious conviction: 

Now we should not fail to note that this transformation is 
taking place in Nietzsche at the very time when, subjectively, 
he might have been most disposed towards any kind of zsthe- 
tic solace. It is not when a man is sick and suffering that 
he will usually turn from music and art to sober, unadorned 
science. And that Nietzsche did so, not from impulse, but from 
that instinct of self-conquest which was always so predominant, 
is evident from his whole life, and from what he himself tells us. 

For the spiritual-minded sickness has a terror to which 
coarser natures are not exposed; the bodily pain and discom- 
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fort are little in comparison with that overclouding of the 
higher perceptions, that distortion of the mental vision, that 
acidity of the spiritual palate which are a result of the physical 
state. At such times it needs an almost heroic effort to main- 
tain the independence of the soul, to save the objectivity of 
mental apprehensions from the influence of merely subjective 
and pathological conditions. Nietzsche felt this danger, and 
nobly did he face it. He knew that, if his work was to pos- 
sess objective value, his mind must get the better of a diseased 
body. And so hetells us,in his preface to the second part of 
Human, too Human, that, even though it be a sufferer who 
speaks to us in the book, he speaks as though he were not a 
sufferer: “‘ Ein Leidender hat auf Pessimismus noch kein Recht’’; 
“a sufferer,” he says, ‘has no right to be a pessimist.” There- 
fore, he cultivated ‘‘ Optimism as a means of recovery, that he 
might again be rightly pessimistic.” 

Whatever may be our opinion as to the philosophy which 
he evolved from this self-conquest, we can hardly withhold a 
cry of admiration at this lonely, godless man, who is so re- 
solved that his personal pains shall not affect the clearness of 
his outlook and utterances, who waited till his will had obtained 
full mastery before once more taking up his life-task, his Au/gade. 
If such a line of conduct were to be more frequently adopted, 
what deep silence would prevail in many quarters where now 
there is much noise of words! How often the utterances, how- 
ever eloquent, of the man-hater, the woman-hater, the world- 
hater, the creed-hater, the society-hater, are, in reality, not 
words and opinions at all, but merely articulated groans, the 
expression of personal pain, anger, disappointment, sickness, 
not of any objective conviction whatsoever. 

We are Christians, and he was an atheist, but let us listen and 
learn, none the less. Until he felt that there was something in 
him stronger than his private suffering, he trusted himself 
neither to form nor to utter an opinion. He always believed 
in pain as a necessary ingredient in a life devoted to truth, but 
his faith was in pain conquered, and not in pain triumphant. 
He knew, as we all may know, that, though the waters might in- 
evitably cover him for a time, while there is life and perception 
at all, there is the possibility of lifting the head above the waves. 

It is only too true that there came a time, later on, when 
Nietzsche no longer surmounted his subjective impressions, but, 
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in so far as this condition, at first partially, and then entirely, 
prevailed, we may say that all difference between the subjective 
and objective had been obliterated, that he could not conquer 
impressions which were no longer distinguishable from reality. 
Madness, like death, puts an end to further possibility of fight, 
but, so long as the will could do anything to uplift and con- 
trol the sick body, valiantly was the combat sustained. 

And that his task was no easy one, may be judged from 
the following passage of a letter to his friend and physician, 
Dr. Otto Eiser, 1880: “‘ My existence is a terrible burden. I 
would long ago have cast it from me, had I not been able to 
draw the most instructive proofs and experiments in the spiri- 
tual and moral domain from this very condition of suffering— 
this knowledge-thirsty joy lifts me to heights where I surmount 
all torture and despair. On the whole, I am happier than ever 
in my life; and yet—continual pain, a feeling of sea-sickness 
during many hours of the day, a semi-paralysis which makes 
speech difficult; then, for a change, raging attacks of sickness 
(in one I retched for three days and nights and longed for 
death). I cannot read—I can seldom write—I can hold no 
intercourse with qthers—I can listen to no music.” 

In another letter to Frau Baumgartner he says: ‘‘ We have 
all something to bear. We are burdened, heavily burdened, but 
we can still fly upwards and look out far abroad. . . . There 
are many means of growing strong and getting good wings. 
Above all wretchedness still a song of joy!” (July 15, 1881.) 

He rarely complained, and, when he did, the words of hope 
and courage and self-restraint always follow quickly on the 
cry of anguish. With the abandonment of his professorship 
may be said to close the second period of Nietzsche’s produc- 
tiveness. The works of the third period were: Aurora, or, 
Morning Red. 1880-1881. Gay Knowledge. 1882. Thus Spake 
Zarathoustra. 1883-1885. Beyond Good and Evil. 1885-1886. 
The Genealogy of Morals. 1887. Anti-Christ, etc. 1888. 

It is a sad and strange fact that it is not always the most 
profound and original of the works of the three periods which 
have got into general translation and circulation. If we ex- 
cept Zarathoustra, which is certainly one of the most brilliant, 
it is rather the inferior and less original ones which have be- 
come more generally known, at least in English. Zhe Con- 
siderations Out of Due Tiw; (Unzeitgemdsse Betrachtungen), for 
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instance, are less known than the Anti-Christ. Gay Knowledge, 
with all its defects a really beautiful work of the middle period, 
and Human, too Human, are but little read in comparison with 
Beyond Good and Evil, a more sceptical and less original pro- 
duction. It is rather, as we have already seen, his extreme 
expressions and his negative utterances which have caught the 
popular &ttention, and given him his place and fame. 

In spite of this enormous intellectual activity, the shadow 
of coming disaster steadily deepened from the year 1879, when 
he finally renounced his Basle professorship. Like many a 
sufferer, his instinct was to escape into solitude and fight his 
battle alone; and we must add to this instinct the self-reli- 
ance, which made him always draw on his own resources, 
looking neither to God nor man for help and sympathy. Ut- 
ter fearlessness of mind and heart was his ideal disposition, 
cultivated, indeed, with a blind and fatal earnestness. He was 
himself the “free spirit’? which he so often extols, that can 
“dance on the edge of precipices,” having taken leave of all 
desire for belief and certainty.* 

There is, indeed, a fearlessness which is the not enviable 
characteristic of those who have nothing to lose. Men with- 
out money, women without honor, can venture into places 
where others would tremble. But Nietzsche, on the contrary, 
thought his fearlessness justified by his own self-sufficiency ; 
his “will to be strong” went mad with its own intensity. 
There are times when a simple child can point out a precipice, 
can tell us that we are tilting with a windmill and not a man. 
But Nietzsche, alas, had withdrawn into a solitude through 
which no independent warning could penetrate. He was alone, 
in the material and spiritual sense of the word. He heard no 
voice but his own, or its echo from those who could love and 
admire, but not wholly sympathize nor correct. And so, at 
last, he fell headlong into the whirlpool dreaded by the an- 
chorites of the Thebaid, and this anti-Christian solitary toppled 
the more hopelessly into inordinate self-esteem that he would 
not even have looked to God to save him. 

Nothing could be more sad than his last utterances of this 
kind before the final tragedy. One could almost close one’s 
ears not to hear one, who had been so’ worthy of respect, 
give vent to sentiments so audacious in their self-assurance. 

* Die Frihliche Wissenschaft. Par. 347. 
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He was the one writer of good German, the one philosopher 
of his age, the Super-man, the Teacher so great that nobody 
would understand him. Friend after friend dropped away, only 
one or two remained, together with the mother and sister 
whom nothing could alienate. Now and again he realizes his 
utter isolation, and utters a cry of agony: “‘I am lonely—so 
lonely!” But the solitude has become now like an atmos- 
phere around him, clinging and thick and impenetrable. In 
1889 comes the final crash. He is found in the streets of 
Turin in a helpless and unconscious condition. After a short 
time in a Sanatorium at Basle his mother took him under her 
care until her own death, in 1897, when his sister succeeded to 
the charge, removing him to Weimar, where he lived amidst 
the archives of his own works, all unconscious of the activity 
around him, lovingly tended by the one to whom he was ever 
wise, ever faultless, and who has made it her life-work to pre- 
serve and establish all that he had done or but partly done. 
In spite of his past cynical utterances, he did find one who 
could know all, who could see into the depths of his nature, 
and who could yet be constant and loving to the end. 

It speaks not a little for the lovableness of his character 
that not eleven years of a living death could in any way 
obliterate the impression of what had been. Perhaps, indeed, 
with those who knew him and loved him so well, he did actu- 
ally still live, in mind as well as body, more than others could 
perceive or guess. On August 25, 1900, he quietly passed away. 

The title of his posthumous work, The Will to be Strong, 
shall furnish us with our last word of this first essay. In 
order to know Nietzsche, to rightly appreciate and get good 
from him, we must follow his own advice, even though 
that very advice should lead us often to differ from him. 
We must read him, that is to say, 7 order to grow strong and 
to surmount him. We must take the lesson of his life along 
with the lesson of his works, and we must take these in their 
deepest, and not in their superficial sense. He has done more 
harm to those who know him little than to those who know 
him well, and this is just because they have taken what was 
easy and have left the rest. We cannot afford to take over 
our religion or our philosophy from Nietzsche, we cannot be 
his disciples, but we can learn from him something that will 
enrich the truths we already possess. 
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HER LADYSHIP. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


LOVERS AND PILGRIMS. 





fe T was surprising how many things Hugh Randal 
~ contrived to do for his patroness that winter. 
The factory was now open and the increased 
output involved Lady Anne in much business. 
Besides that, her circle of friends had widened. 
People who were interested in the things she was interested 
in, sought her out with the wider publicity. It had been com- 
paratively easy to reject butterfly acquaintances; it was an- 
other matter when friendship was offered her which was based 
on a common passion. 

A little colony of wooden houses had grown up about the 
factory. In one there were teachers teaching wood-carving 
and cabinet-making; in another the tufted carpet-weaving; in 
yet another a row of white-pinafored little girls were learning 
to embroider vestments and church banners. For the rest, a 
good many of the little huts were dwelling houses. It did not 
do to accustom workers to clean and healthy surroundings all 
day and to send them back to the ragged and filthy villages 
at night. They were fed as well as housed, that is, so many 
of them as were at present accommodated with sleeping rooms. 
That practical person, Mr. Hugh Randal, had had time to 
think out the fact that cooking in the wooden houses would 
probably reduce itself to a question of the teapot. Lady Anne 
did not propose to have her workers fed on stewed tea and 
white bread. The houses were separated from each other for 
fear of fire, and were dotted about like so many little bee- 
hives. Nothing could have been sweeter and fresher than their 
aspect, opening by latched doors on to the lake-side and the 
row of quicken trees covered with their scarlet berries, 
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Hugh Randal had found all the teachers for the various 
handicrafts and many of the pupils. As he went through the 
villages he had a _ knack of selecting here a boy, there a girl, 
with an aptitude for the various kinds of work. 

“It only takes a little imagination,” he said, when Lady 
Anne praised him in her impulsive way to Mrs. Massey in his 
presence. ‘‘ The ordinary business man wouldn’t think of look- 
ing at their fingers. A good many people would think me 
mad for doing it. Those children now—they will be mission- 
aries—as they go to and fro between their homes and us, 
they will carry the gospel of discontent with squalor and lazi- 
ness.” 

“So long as you don’t make us too industrious,” Mrs. 
Massey said, ‘‘and too energetic. Imagine Ireland a second 
America!” 

By this time young Kenneth Campbell and his bride - had 
returned from their honeymoon, and were living under Mrs, 
Massey’s roof, to her great contentment. She reported that 
Kenneth was learning his new duties, at least so far as the 
first and most important of them went, and that was winning 
the people to jhim. Indeed the bride and bridegroom were 
the delight of the country people, who never ceased to be in- 
terested in the beautiful young couple, beautifully dressed, 
who walked about hand in hand, and were so ready to talk 
with the poor people and to slip a half crown at leaving into 
the baby’s dirty little paw. 

That habit of walking hand in hand ne itself to the 
people’s minds as “ Quality’s foolishness.” In fact, they had a 
sort of loving contempt for Captain and Mrs. Kenneth. 

“* Sure what are they but childer?” they would say. ‘You'd 
think himself came out of a bandbox every morning; an’ to — 
think of her, with her lacy petticoats an’ her little boots, 
streelin’ about over the mountains an’ the bogs, an’ they star- 
ing into each other’s faces like as if they’d never look enough! 
Och, sure Quality has quare ways!” 

However, Mrs. Massey was so pleased with the general 
effect of the golden pair that she whispered delightedly to 
Lady Anne that she really believed Kenneth was a born diplo- 
matist; and that Lucy was even better. For to be sure Lucy 
had a sense of humor in which Kenneth, dear fellow, was 
somewhat lacking, and that carried her a long way towards 
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understanding and being understood by the people. They were 
a constant delight to Mrs. Massey, they-were so innocent about 
money-matters and so proud and delicate and generous. Cap- 
tain Kenneth had lived in his smart regiment on the tiniest 
income of his own, supplemented by big tips from the rich 
aunts. Lady Mary Mowbray had been a very Haroun-al-Ras- 
chid in the matter of tips, and was quite willing to continue 
them on a more business-like basis, now that Kenneth was a 
married man. But, to the amazement and amusement of those 
members of the family who were admitted to the secret, he 
had actually refused Lady Mary’s bounty. ‘“ Now that I am a 
married man,” he had said with a proud uplifting of his young 
golden head, “I am going to earn my wife’s living and my 
own.” : 

Mrs. Kenneth had a couple of hundred a year; his small 
income, all told, amounted to no more. Hitherto it had kept 
him—just a little more than in button-holes—say, in bouquets 
for Lucy. 

Now they declared their intention of living on this sum; 
that is to say, over and beyond their actual board and lodg- 
ing, which they were to let Mrs. Massey provide for them. 

“T am not worth even that, yet,’’ Captain Kenneth had 
said with beautiful humility. ‘‘When I know my business, 
Aunt Ida, and am worth it, you may talk of a salary. As it 
is, we shall do very well.’’ 

“Luckily they got a good many cheques among their wed- 
ding presents,” Mrs. Massey said with a chuckle to Lady 
Anne. ‘For he thinks it contrary to his wife’s dignity to ac- 
cept the benefactions of her aunts any longer. She orders her 
stockings—real silk, my dear—by the dozen. Her trousseau’s 
paid for, but how long are the delicate things going to last 
through an Irish winter? He’s looking for a horse for her— 
she’s going to hunt. Jacky Callaghan asked him a hundred 
and twenty for a nice little mare. Before they could clinch the 
bargain, I went behind his back and bought the mare for forty 
pounds. You should have seen his look of reproach: ‘Aunt 
Ida,’ he said—I have insisted on being an aunt—‘it is too 
much, far too much.’ It’s not in him to be ungracious, or he’d 
have made the poor little thing refuse. I haven’t dared tell 
him that Jacky sold the mare to me for a third of what he 
had asked him, the villain. Oh, they’re immortal, that’s just 
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what they are, those two; they’re a delight. They’ll put down 
a sovereign for a tale of distress, and what’s more she’ll spill 
her dear tears for it. He’ll go on having his clothes from 
Poole’s, and she from Jay’s and Redfern’s. She’s doing with- 
out a maid heroically. One of the aunt’s allowances provided 
her with a maid. I believe he fastens her frocks for her. By 
and bye they’ll have to let me do what I like. Meanwhile, 
the independence is charming. I saw her trying to mend a 
flounce of her petticoat the other day. She was making a bad 
job of it.” 

“If you want a maid for her, there’s Mary Anne Cronin, 
Sutcliffe can give her a few lessons in hair-dressing. I give 
Sutcliffe so little to do for me that she grows discontented. I 
know she’s been teaching Mary Anne a good many things. I 
rather suspect that Mary Anne does more of my mending and 
‘getting up’ than Sutcliffe. The appetite for not doing grows 
by what it feeds on.” 

‘‘Mary Anne would be excellent. Meanwhile Lucy refers 
casually in my presence to the tyranny of maids in general, 
and the freedom of being without one. She wears a tousled 
head. I grant you, it doesn’t impair her loveliness.” 

“You'd better make her understand presently that it is her 
duty to have Mary Anne. If you put it on the score of kind- 
ness ?”’ 

‘‘Lucy would rise to the bait. Meanwhile, let me enjoy my 
little comedy a little longer. After all, we can’t expect chil- 
dren of their age to accept adoption right off. When they ac- 
knowledge that they are my children they shall want for noth- 
ing.” 

The winter was a very busy one for Hugh Randal. Above 
all, and beyond all, he was occupied with the affairs of the 
Mount Shandon exhibit at Washington. He had gone over him- 
self about the site. To the pretended indignation of Mother 
Patrick he had secured, or she said he had, the site which she 
had coveted. She acknowledged that he had got her the next 
best, but all the same she pretended to a stormy indignation 
with him. 

“I don’t know what kind of a comethor her Ladyship put 
on me, at all,” she said, “that I let her have you, Hugh Ran- 
dal. And here am I now a lone woman, with no one to look 
after my affairs in America except one who hasn’t my interests 
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at heart. Sure, why wouldn’t the Point play second fiddle to 
Mount Shandon ?”’ 

“Indeed, I did my best for you,” Hugh remonstrated. 
“‘Haven’t you got the police station in the Irish village, and 
haven’t we got the priest’s house? And aren’t we straight op- 
posite each other in the middle of the village?” 

“It should be the other way about. Why not I the priest’s 
house and you the police station? Did you want to make me 
unpopular ?” 

“It will be the most popular thing in the village. Isn’t the 
Royal Irish Constabulary Band going over? And won’t they 
all be crowding to see where such fine men live?” 

“TI ought to have had you, Hugh Randal, and not her Lady- 
ship.” 

“Only you’d never give me the reins. You know, Mother, 
you'd never let any one manage but yourself.” 

‘“‘ Maybe there’s some truth in that,” the nun said, with a 
twinkle. ‘‘ And maybe you’d never have done as much for me 
as you do for Lady Anne Chute. She has a way with her, as 
I ought to know, or I’d never have given her you.” 

All the workers felt the stir and excitement of the big com- 
ing event that winter. They were on their mettle. It was a 
young industry to compete with some long-established, and 
only the best work was to go to Washington. 

Lady Anne was in and out the workshops and the various 
class-rooms, inspecting, encouraging, praising, every day. Hugh 
Randal told her that the workers always looked for her praise, 
that the work was the better because of those visits. They 
would walk up and down the lake-side talking after these visits, 
Lady Anne with the skirt of her habit over her arm, if she 
had ridden, as she often did. : 

Many a glance was cast at them from: the windows of the 
workrooms, but nobody thought the air of great intimacy 
strange. Perhaps the difference in rank between Lady Anne 
Chute and Hugh Randal was too enormous to the conservative 
Irish mind to make any vulgar misapprehension possible. Once 
a girl said, with a smile and a sigh, that it was a pity her 
Ladyship couldn’t find anything better to talk about with a 
handsome boy like Mr. Randal than “ould carpets an’ blankets 
an’ such ould trash.” But the sense of the meeting was against 
her. 
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“Sure, if she wasn’t talkin’ to him about the likes o’ them, 
Polly Ryan, she wouldn’t be talkin’ to him at all,’ said one 
wise damsel. 

There had been some suggestion of Mary Hyland going to 
Washington in charge of the exhibit, but this Lady Anne had 
promptly negatived. 

“She’s not strong enough for it,” she said with an air of 
tenderness. She had grown very fond of Mary, whose innocent 
devotion to herself was most touching, and had made herself a 
sort of a guardian of the girl’s health and happiness. 

‘*There is only one other person I can think of,” Hugh 
said in a hesitating way. 

“TI wonder you didn’t think of her before, or at least men- 
tion her,” Lady Anne said in pretended rebuke. ‘As it is, I 
found her out for myself. It is your sister, Mrs. Kane.” 

““You’ve talked to Honor?” 

“I’ve found out what you wouldn’t put me on the track of, 
that your sister is a good business woman and will not mind 
leaving her little girls for the six months the exhibit will be 
open.” 

*‘T’ve often wanted to talk to you about Honor, Lady Anne, 
only, you see, t had a delicacy about my own family.” 

“Which was very unkind to me.” 

He sent her a glance which might have been called adoring, 
if she had not been an earl’s daughter, and he Hugh Randal, 
late of the tailor’s shop in the little provincial town. 

“She has a good business head. She understands business. 
More, she’s devoted to your interests—like the rest of us. 
Devotion can’t be bought.” 

As he said it a little flush came into his clear, brown cheek, 

‘Indeed, I know it can’t,” she said gently, turning her beau- 
tiful eyes upon him. “And I am so grateful for it. What 
should I do without it?” 

The speech, and the voice in which it was said, lingered like 
the sweetest music in his ears after she had gone. It embold- 
ened him, while yet the delight of her presence was all about 
him, to make a suggestion which he had had in his mind for 
some time. 

“When the exhibition is opened, Lady Anne, you must 
come over and see for yourself.” 

“See for myself! To America! I have never thought of 
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going to America. Yet, after all, why should I not? It would 
be very pleasant. Perhaps Mrs. Massey would come too.” 

She broached the matter later to Ida Massey; but there was 
no chance of her companionship. A certain event was expected 
in the summer, about which she confessed herself as fidgety as 
any real prospective grandmother could be. 

“‘Those children!” she said with a voice, an intonation, that 
made the words exquisitely tender. ‘‘Think of them! I have 
to see them through it. The shadow of it is over him already. 
She is an incarnate joy, like a little light—‘a tal] candle’ as 
that young man, Mr. Yeats, might say. I'll be happier myself 
when it’s over.” 

Lady Anne put a sympathetic hand on her shoulder. 

‘I’m so glad, Ida, though I shall have to do without you. 
Don’t take it too much to heart beforehand. Reserve yourself 
for the joy.” 

‘I shall have my hands full looking after them and getting 
the baby clothes. And your American expedition?” 

‘‘I shall take Cousin Anastasia, I think. Miss Graham has 
asked me for a holiday this summer to go see her sister, who is a 
governess and is growing superannuated, I fear. They were to 
meet at Margate. She shall have her sister here for the whole 
summer, if she will. Mr. Randal will look after us. He has 
thought of everything already. He wants to book our rooms 
from the first of June. They have to be booked a long time 
in advance.” 

“‘Wonderful young man!” Mrs. Massey remarked, in what 
Lady Anne had been accustomed to call ‘‘ her. caustic voice.” 
“He has time for everything—except to get married.” 

‘“You seem to have his marriage on your mind, Ida,” Lady 
Anne said, a little irritably. ‘‘ Why should they be in such a 
hurry about their marriage? They are very happy as they 
are.” 

“Perhaps it is because I have such an example of married 
felicity before my eyes every day,” Mrs. Massey said, dropping 
the cynical tone. 

Later she shook her head over Lady Anne’s irritability. 

‘*T shall have to re-consider my large, calm Anne,” she said. 
‘*She is growing short-tempered.” 


VOL. LXXXII,—22 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
A BUSYBODY. 


At Christmas, when there was a large house-party staying 
at Mount Shandon, Mrs. Massey spoke to Lord Dunlaverock 
about Lady Anne’s going to America. Hugh Randal was stay- 
ing in the house among all the fine folk. It happened to be a 
spilling wet day, and the house-party had betaken itself to 
bridge. Mrs. Massey had had the library fireside to herself. 
She had been reading a novel, but it had lain neglected on her 
lap since she had seen Lady Anne pass the window with Hugh 
Randal, a pack of dogs at their heels. Lady Anne was wear- 
ing her Scotch plaid and a deerstalker cap. Hugh Randal had 
his hands in the pockets of his homespun Norfolk suit, his 
cap pulled over his eyes; he wore leggings. They were off for 
an eight-mile walk in the teeth of the rain, and would return 
in time for lunch, hungry as hunters. 

‘What can she have to say to him?” she asked herself 
jealously, and then answered herself: ‘‘To be sure it is only 
the industries, always the unending industries. About what else 
could Lady Anne Chute talk to Hugh Randal?” 

Then she remembered that a few days before she had heard 
Lady Anne, for the first time in her life, quote modern poetry. 
It had been a bit of the incomprehensible Mr. Yeats, too, in 
his most incomprehensible mood. She did not altogether like 
the signs when a young man and a young woman began to 
read poetry together. She had a memory of Paolo and Fran- 
cesca. And why should not Dunlaverock have been his cousin’s 
companion on that wet walk? To be sure, Dunlaverock had 
been out of the way. ‘He had taken in his solitary life to in- 
venting time-saving and labor-saving machines for use in mining. 
Lady Anne had been profoundly interested in them, and when 
he had arrived with a box full of chains and cog-wheels and 
all manner of things that rattled, she had given him a room 
for his own use, with a long table where the pretty miniature 
engines and cars could be fixed and remain undisturbed. 

“Why shouldn’t Dunlaverock have gone with her?” she 
asked herself; and as she did Dunlaverock came into the room. 

‘“Where’s Anne?” he asked. ‘‘Where’s Anne?” 

There was excitement in his voice. A spot of color had 
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fixed itself on each of his high cheek-bones. He looked around 
impatiently, as though he suspected Anne of hiding, or Mrs. 
Massey of hiding her. 

‘‘T have made a discovery,” he went on. “It will do more 
than save time and labor; it will save lives. It is the germ 
of the thing that will vanquish the fire-damp. If I can com- 
plete it the world will be shocked no more by the fate of 
miners buried alive so that it may enjoy its fires, may have 
its iron and tin and copper. Sir Humphrey Davy was excel- 
lent, so far as he went, but he did not go far enough—they 
will open their lamps to light their pipes. I think I have got 
the fire-damp by the throat. Where’s Anne?” 

‘‘She has gone out with that young man, Mr. Hugh Ran- 
dal, for a walk in the rain.” 

“Ah!” Hesat down with a blank expression. ‘I thought 
I should have found her here. He, too, would have been in- 
terested. I shall have to wait till they come in.” 

Mrs. Massey turned to him with her most winning expres- 
sion. She could be very winning when she liked, although 
she would never see forty again. A slight, small, red-brown 
brunette, with eyes and hair the color of a squirrel’s fur, lightly 
freckled over her pale skin with golden-brown freckles; her 
face full of shrewdness and humor, and a cynicism that was 
not unkindly. Even yet men’s eyes followed Ida Massey. 

‘‘Wouldn’t I do?” she asked sweetly. 

‘“Would you care to see it?” he returned, the inventor’s 
eagerness springing to his face. 

‘‘Perhaps I ought to wait for Anne,” she said, with some- 
thing which would have been coquetry in another and was just 
wayward femininity in her. 

“‘Oh, she won’t be back for hours yet. Come along,” he 
said, jumping up and preceding her to the door. 

His workshop, as he called it,.was at the end of a long 
passage, side by side with the billiard-room. He hurried her 
along the passage. As they passed the billiard-room door they 
heard the click of balls and the sound of merry voices and 
laughter. The cousins were not all at the bridge table. 

He opened the door and let her pass within. She glanced 
round the room, which had painted deal cupboards by the wall 
and many gaily-hued pictures. A big screen stood round the 
fire. In the corner was pushed an immense doll’s house. 
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“So you have Anne’s old nursery,” she said, her eyes com 
ing back to the big window which opened on a grassy terrace, 
where the snowdrops were already springing up in the grass. 

“Is it Anne’s nursery?” he asked absently, his fingers 
moving over his beloved models. ‘I hadn’t discovered it.” 

“Why, it has the aroma of childhood about it. If you 
opened those cupboards you would find inside Anne’s toys 
and books. I dare swear you would find fewer dolls than horses 
and trains and soldiers. Anne always liked the toys of boys 
better than those of girls, I believe.” 

“Yes?” he said it indifferently. He was fitting little sec- 
tions one into the other. Plainly his thoughts were not with 
Anne’s childish preferences. 

For a moment Mrs. Massey felt slightly indignant. She 
glanced at the abstracted face and the epithet. ‘‘ cold-blooded ” 
died in her thought unspoken. No; he was not cold-blooded. 
Only, if he had so little feeling for Anne’s nursery, which ought 
to have been a sacred place to him, what business had he to 
have the shadowy bond with Anne which her friend guessed 
at? 

She showed so much intelligence and so much interest in 
the discovery that Dunlaverock plainly forgot his disappoint- 
ment about Anne. One thing led to another, and the luncheon 
bell was not so far off when at last the explanations, which 
Dunlaverock gave with such painstaking patience, were at an 
end. And there was a rift in the clouds; a white glint of 
watery sunshine lay on the drenched terraces. 

‘‘ Anne will soon be back now,” she said, going to the win- 
dow and looking out. ‘She will be sopping wet, but she will 
come in with the air of the rain having washed her clear and 
bright, which is a reproach to most of us.” 

“It is very wise of her to get out in all weathers,” he said, 
putting away some of his beloved toys. 

“You ought to have been with her,” Mrs. Massey said 
suddenly. When she had said it she was rather alarmed. 

“Why?” in a placid voice. ‘‘To be sure I should have 
liked it. There are no companions I should like better for a 
brisk walk than Anne and Randal. But I was so busy. And 
now I am glad I was not tempted.” 

“You would have made your discovery to-morrow just the 
same. You were bound to make it, sooner or later.’ 
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“Perhaps.” He had an air of gentle unbelief. ‘‘ Perhaps 
not. There are fortunate days. This is one of them.” 

‘‘T wonder what they find to talk about—I mean Anne and 
Mr. Randal? Endless business discussions, I suppose. Anne’s 
enthusiasm is so wonderful.” 

She looked at him from under her eyelids. She wanted 
‘reassurance if he could give it to her. : 

“ Business,” he repeated after her. ‘‘ Bless you, they don’t 
talk business all the time. He is a splendid talker. Haven't 
you found it out? Hetalks about business least of all. There 
are so many things in this country of yours he sheds a light on. 
And he has such sad stories, beautiful stories, and good stories 
as well. You should hear Anne laugh; she laughs like a child.” 

Mrs. Massey felt a sensation of justifiable indignation. 

“She is a child,’”’ she said. For a moment she struggled 
with what she was about to say, seeking for words to put it in. 

‘‘Anne is a great deal with this young man,” she said, 
“who is not of her own station in life. To be sure we under- 
stand it, for we know Anne. I hope no one will misunder- 
stand it.” 

“Nobody will,” he said cheerfully. ‘‘What on earth put 
such an idea into your head?” 

A little color came into Mrs. Massey’s face. She had a 
very feminine desire to shake Dunlaverock. 

‘“‘My love for Anne,” she said coldly. 

He turned and looked at her, and his rather pale eyes were 
kind. 

‘“‘To be sure love is often over-anxious,’”’ he said. ‘But no 
one will misunderstand Anne’s kindness to Randal. You see, 
the fellow’s a gentleman. And, by Jove, he makes a wonderful 
manager for Anne. I think I can answer for the cousins. 
They’re not the least likely to misunderstand.” 

“They are not, perhaps, but I assure you, Lord Dunlave- 
rock, that we are more conservative here. Colonel Leonard and 
Mrs. Leonard join our party to-morrow. Sir James Talbot and 
Mrs. Hamilton Crosbie come the next day.. They will all mis- 
understand it. Colonel Leonard is furious about it already. If 
Hugh Randal was the finest gentleman living, and had all the 
gifts and all the graces, he’d just be the tailor of Ardnagowan 
to us.” 

“Not to you.” 

“To me also. I’m tarred with the same brush as the rest 
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of us. They’ll be amazed to see the terms on which he is re- 
ceived here. I don’t suppose they’ll be rude to him, but—” 

“‘If they were, I should advise Anne to show them the 
door,” Dunlaverock said calmly. 

Mrs. Massey had gone much further in discussing her friend’s 
actions than she had ever intended, and her uneasy sense of 
disapproval of herself made her irritable. 

“Anne is too careless of what people may think,” she said. 
“She has always sufficed for her own law. But, as you agree 
with her, I don’t suppose it’s any use saying to you what I 
had meant to say.” 

“ And what was that?” he asked; adding, as though he 
understood her thoughts: “To be sure we are both Anne’s 
friends, and why should we not take counsel with each other 
in anything that concerns Anne?” 

“It is about her going to Washington in the summer. Has 
she told you of her project ?” 

“She has told me. She has even suggested that I should 
join the party there.” 

“And you will do it?” 

“I certainly .ghall if I can spare the time.” 

-“* Tf you were going that would make all the difference. The 
difficulty is that I can’t go, and Anne will have only Miss 
Chevenix and a maid. She will attract attention by her rank 
and wealth, as well as by her looks. I don’t see Anne housed 
in a caravanserai in Washington with only Miss Chevenix and 
a maid, and Mr. Randal in constant attendance.”’ 

‘‘He would take very good care of her.” 

Mrs. Massey looked at him in despair. Again she had the 
desire to shake him, but at the moment there came a tap on 
the window, and there was Lady Anne herself looking through 
the pane, with Hugh Randal beside her. Dunlaverock hastened 
to undo the French window so that she might come in. 

‘*We’re so disgracefully wet that we thought we’d come in 
this way,” she said merrily. “Look, amn’t I like a water dog? 
I daren’t give myself a shake or I’d drench you both. Better 
shut out the dogs, except Fritz. They’ll find their way to the 
stable-yard.”- 

The rain was hanging on her curling eyelashes and the rings 
of her hair like jewels. Her eyes were bluer than ever. The 
wet plaid clung tightly about her, showing the full curves of 
her figure. 
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“‘Come,” she said to Hugh Randal, ‘“‘we shall just have 
time to get into dry clothes before lunch. I feel little pools 
forming beneath my feet as they do on the sands when the tide 
is out.” 

“Go and change,’’ Mrs. Massey said. ‘‘ You will give me a 
cold being inthe room with you. You will get a horrible cold 
yourself.” 

‘I have never had such a thing,” Lady Anne said laughing. 
“Tf you will only trust the elements, they will be good to you. 
After lunch you must tell me what you have been doing, 
Alastair.” 

“IT have something very good to tell you, Anne.” 

She looked back at him, with her hand on the door handle. 

“Ah, good! good!” shesaid. ‘‘ Have you toldIda? Imag- 
ine Ida knowing before me! Shall I wait and hear now?” 

‘*No, go’”’; he pushed her through the door gently. Hugh 
Randal had vanished before her. When the door had closed 
after her he went back to his table. 

“You worry over Anne because you love her,” he said. 
‘* But you see there is no need to worry about Anne at all. 
Anne always does right. What is more, she makes people feel 
that she is doing right.” 

‘‘ Anne always does right.” Ah, that was better. If Dun- 
laverock would be purblind it was better to be purblinded by 
a serene trustfulness rather than by indifference. 

“T believe I agree with him,” she said to herself, thinking 
it over afterwards. ‘Still, if I can leave Anne to herself, what 
about the young man? And what about the young woman? 
You would never forgive me, Anne, my dear, if I were to 
speak plainly; yet I may have to do it one of these days! 
Even though I shall feel a busybody and a vulgarian among 
all these well-intentioned, trusting people.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE SQUIRE OF LOW DEGREE. 


The winter turned round to spring. Every week showed 
something gained in the matter of Lady Anne’s many projects 
—another strip won from the bog; more customers for the 
carpets and the tweeds and the flannels; for the lace and the 
wood-carving and the vestments; a greater proficiency and 
accomplishment on the part of the workers. 
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Mrs. Massey would have carried Lady Anne to Dublin 
this year as last year for the Dublin Castle season, but Lady 
Anne declared that she had not time; and when the interests 
of the industries were urged upon her, she answered that next 
year would be time enough. Next year she would be able to 
wear the Mount Shandon poplins. 

Hugh Randal had discovered for her an old poplin weaver, 
who had pretty well lived out his day as a man, but not as a 
craftsman. He had removed him from a hideous slum street 
in Dublin, himself and his young granddaughter, and had in- 
stalled them in one of the little, clean, wooden houses opening 
on the lake-side, the quietness and peace of which the old man 
declared were like heaven after the noise of the scolding 
women and crying children, the drunkenness and general 
squalor of the Dublin street. 

“It wasn’t quiet enough to die in,” he confided to Lady 
Anne; ‘‘but, sure, it wouldn’t ha’ mattered for the like o’ me, 
I could ha’ gone to the Hospice an’ died in company. You 
wouldn’t be lonely dying there, for all the boys an’ girls that 
’ud be takin’ the journey wid ye; but the child was on me 
mind. I used to look at her, soft an’ innocent-lookin’, an’ I 
used to see her brazen like the others. I can tell you, my 
Lady—I never told another except the priest—the temptation 
was terrible strong on me at times to take her wid me. Sure, 
what matter if they hung me for it? Mary’s child ’ud go in- 
nocent.” 

*‘Hush! Hush!” Lady Anne said; “it was a temptation 
of the devil. You must never think of it now. The child is 
safe. I will take care of her. She can go to school at the 
Convent at the Point for a while. Afterwards you had better 
let her come into my house. Mrs. Cronin will look after her 
like one of her own children.” 

“That will do very well,” the old fellow replied content- 
edly. ‘‘There’ll be a good many years yet before I’d need 
her to nurse me. You've given me a new lease of life, your 
Ladyship. I often felt there that I’d slip out of it, if it wasn’t 
for havin’ little Kitty on my mind.” 

Old Felix—Felix Quinn was his name—seemed indeed to 
brighten up wonderfully with the new interest. He had one 
of the brightest and airiest of the huts given to him and his 
class of poplin weavers, and he had another for himself and 
his granddaughter who, going and coming from the school at 
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the Point, a fair-haired child with innocent blue eyes, bore no 
trace about her of the slum over which her grandfather shook 
his head while he forbore to talk of its horrors. 

In the last week of April Hugh Randal left for Washing- 
ton. He had been coming and going so incessantly, during 
the months between Christmas and Easter, that the factory 
had pretty well learned to do without him. He had been able 
to impart to those under him something of his absorption in 
the work, and things went on very well indeed. 

Not, to be sure, that the factory was a Utopia. Human 
nature there, as elsewhere, had its occasional failures; but, on 
the whole, it worked admirably, and if drink and idleness and 
dirt and laziness had not disappeared, they were at least much 
lessened by what was a civilizing influence, which lifted thc 
people up to an interest and hopefulness they had not known 
before. Lady Anne was delighted with the workers, and the 
quick, artistic instinct that many of them developed so easily. 
Presently there would be no lack of designers and draughts- 
men to set the clever fingers working to beautiful ends. 

“Your Ladyship is better than a dozen policemen,” said 
Father Gillman, the parish priest, meeting Lady Anne on the 
road one day; and her Ladyship was delighted—apprehending 
the compliment intended. ‘‘Not that we ever had much use 
for them,” he went on, ‘excepting for the drink. The village 
on a Fair night used to be shocking. But the boys and girls 
are making the parents ashamed. When you can level Dooras 
village, your Ladyship, you'll have done a great work.” 

‘It will not be so long, I hope,” she said, her eyes spark- 
ling. ‘‘How could any one be good in those hovels? Wait 
till you see what we’ll win from the bog.” 

‘You are very sure about the bog,” the old priest said 
looking at her with sideways head and shrewd, kindly eyes, 
half-closed. 

“Yes, I am sure; although I know what they say—that 
I'll never conquer the bog. It has made some of them slack 
at the work. I know. But they will see.’’ 

“If any one can do it, your Ladyship will,’ Father Gill- 
man said, lifting his hat in farewell, and muttering to himself 
as he went on his way that she deserved to succeed, but that 
she was too sure, too sure. In which judgment of Lady Anne 
Chute he but agreed with other people. ; 

The exhibition was to open nominally on the First of May. 
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“It will open; oh, yes; it will open,” Hugh Randal said 
grimly, ‘“‘and the President will declare it open, standing in a 
wilderness of confusion, scaffolding poles over his head, shav- 
ings under his feet, ladders and painters’ buckets and all man- 
ner of things knocking up against the visitors. It will take a 
full month from the opening day to adjust itself.” 

‘‘And I am not to come till June?” 

“It would break Honor’s heart and mine if you were to 
come and find everything in confusion.” 

She was accustomed to a certain quiet vehemence which 
occasionally came out in his speech, and the conjunction of 
his sister’s' name with his own made this particular speech 
harmless. 

“You think too much of me,” she said, with her wonder- 
ful smile. ‘‘I believe you and Honor and Mary—all of you— 
would make the world new for me if you could. You would 
fling your velvet cloak in the mud for me to step on, like 
Raleigh with the Queen.” 

“That would bea trifle,” he said, with a sudden flush. 

She had a thought that he looked a fine gentleman. 
Through the ofdeals of the big house-parties he had come 
unscathed. He could withdraw himself into a silence and un- 
obtrusiveness, that none could have taken for conscious hu- 
mility who noticed his bright, alert eyes. He could assert 
himself when needful; he had a quiet dignity of his own. It 
had conquered Lady Anne’s servants, the most difficult class 
of all to be won over, who, since they could not accredit him 
with birth and breeding, nor with money, which would have 
had no place in their hierarchy, accepted him as one unusually 
gifted. é 

“Sure, why wouldn’t he,” they said, “keep company with 
the gentry? Hasn’t he the great brains and learning?” 

Even Lady Anne’s Irish-born guests, who had at first ig- 
nored Hugh Randal as much as they might, had gone as near 
as possible to being rude to him, had come in time to toler- 
ate his intrusion into their charmed circle. 

“Depend on it the fellow has good blood,” Sir James Tal- 
bot had said one night in the smoking-room where Hugh Ran- 
dal was being discussed. 

It was handsome of Sir James, a burly, stupid, kindly man, 
who was a patriot after his fashion, and was a leading member 
of the central board which gathered all the industries under 
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its wing, for that very evening Hugh Randal had said, with 
bright-eyed incautiousness, that there were too many fine ladies 
and gentlemen, and too few business men managing the in- 
dustrial revival. 

“One tumbles over peers and peeresses,” he said, “‘ where 
a few shopkeepers would be of more use.” 

Every one had laughed. The remark had hit so many of 
those present that it was impossible to feel specially aggrieved. 
And Sir James, after a few moments of silence, in which he 
pursed his lips and stuck out his eyebrows, said, in the man- 
ner of one who has been led toa discovery: ‘‘ Upon my word, 
Randal, I believe you’re right.” And had again subsided into 
thoughtfulness. 

Hugh Randal had profited by his opportunities. The slight 
solecisms of his early days were not repeated. He did not 
consciously watch the ways of others to see what they did, 
his mind was too preoccupied for that, his observation given 
to bigger things. But he seemed to remember things he had 
known long ago and forgotten. The shibboleths of good so- 
ciety were at least easily understood by him. He fell into its 
ways easily, as though he were at home there, and looked 
more of it than many of those who had been born toit. Lady 
Sylvia Hilton whispered maliciously that he might have been 
the Lord and Dunlaverock the factor. But, to be sure, Lady 
Sylvia had her own reasons for disliking Dunlaverock. 

All the same, to be at home among the gentlefolk made 
no difference in Hugh Randal’s way towards the people among 
whom he was born. When the occasion arose he could return 
among them, adapt himself to their ways, as though he had 
never left them. Even Patsy Boland, the dashing commercial 
who had come to be fitted by Hugh Randal on that February 
morning more than two years ago, when Lady Anne had be- 
come acquainted with the tailor’s shop in Ardnagowan, watch- 
ing jealously for any sign of uppishness in his old acquaintance, 
found none. 

Two people were, however, dissatisfied with Hugh Randal’s 
easy assumption of the ways of the world to which he had 
been admitted, preposterously, one would have said. 

The first was Mrs. Massey, who, watching the young man 
with an appreciation of his pleasantness, which she could not 
have helped doing for the life of her, was yet chagrined at it. 

“He is leaving Mary far behind, far behind,” she said. 
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“What is to become of Mary in a marriage where their minds 
will never meet? It grows more involved. Even her not 
understanding Mr. Yeats’ poetry might have been got over. 
But he becomes less and less a mate for her. I will never for- 
give him if he breaks Mary’s heart.” 

Another malcontent was Colonel Leonard. His complaint 
was that Hugh Randal was well-mannered, looked a gentle- 
man. 

“Confound the fellow,’ he raged to that unfailing confi- 
dant, his wife. ‘‘Confound the fellow, what right has he, a 
snip, a breeches-maker, to look like a gentleman? Upon my 
word, I wouldn’t have minded so much if Anne had brought 
on her carpet, and asked us to sit down with a clodhopper, 
a fellow whose boots smelt of the stable, who didn’t know 
what to do with his hands and feet, who put his knife in his 
mouth, and committed all the other social sins.” 

“Oh, yes, you would”; Mrs. Leonard said softly. She 
was the still, small voice that recalled her husband to reason 
and common sense when his heat carried him away. “You 
know that you would object a great deal more, Hugh.” 

“I shouldn’t, then,” said the Colonel, obstinate for once. 
**I tell you, Nell, it sickens me to see the way every one ac- 
cepts him. He took Lady Talbot down to dinner last night. 
And when he talks—he isn’t always ready to talk—we listen; 
yes, by Jove, we listen like a set of idiots). And Anne beams 
at him, beams at him, while we are all listening. Good Lord, 
it is enough to make poor Shandon turn in his grave.” 

“But why shouldn’t Anne beam? Anne likes to play 
providence to people. She is proud of lifting this young man 
out of obscurity and bringing his gifts to the light. I believe 
her father would have done the very same thing. You remem- 
ber Owny Driscoll, the boy he had taught, whose wood-carving 
went to the Paris exhibition and won the gold medal?” 

“Yes; I remember.” The Colonel’s frown was grimly im- 
patient. Nell generally understood his point of view, and in 
this matter it was something he did not exactly care to put 
into plain words. “You are quite right, my dear. Shandon 
would have done the same thing; but, with a difference, with 
a difference.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








IMOGEN AND DESDEMONA. 


BY A. W. CORPE. 


HE plays of ‘‘Cymbeline” and “Othello,” in ad- 
dition to their own intrinsic beauty, are inter- 
esting as presenting in each the character of a 
faithful and loving wife unjustly suspected—the 
same is the case in “The Winter’s Tale”; but 
the conduct of the fable is so entirely different, that it does 
not enter into the comparison—Imogen, of a lofty and noble 
temperament, whose trial ends happily ; Desdemona, of a dis- 
position rather tender and sweetly affectionate than heroic, 
whom one pardonable false step leads to destruction—her 
fidelity to be manifest only too late. 

They are both ladies of rank; Desdemona, the daughter of 
a Senator of Venice in the fifteenth century; Imogen, the 
daughter of the King of Britain in the time of Augustus. 

We first hear of Imogen as having been lately married to 
one Leonatus Posthumus, ‘“‘a poor but worthy gentleman,” who, 
on account of his marriage, has been banished; it having been 
the intention of the King that she should be married to Clo- 
ten, son of the Queen, her step mother, by a former marriage, 
a man “too bad for bad report.” 

Posthumus is about to take leave of his wife; Imogen gives 
him a ring— 





Look here, love, 
This diamond was my mother’s; take it, heart; 
But keep it till you woo another wife, 
When Imogen is dead. 


Posthumus takes it with the usual protestations: 


Remain, remain thou here 
“While sense can keep thee on, 


, 


and gives her in return a bracelet, ‘‘a manacle of love,” and 
fastens it on her arm; and so they part, not without forebod- 
ing. 
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O the gods! 
When shall we see again? 


Imogen exclaims; and afterwards: 


There cannot be a pinch in death 
More sharp than this is. 


Posthumus is about to set out for Italy. Imogen remain- 
ing a state prisoner in the palace, where she is the object of 


her father’s reproaches: 
O disloyal thing, 


That shouldst repair my youth, thou heap’st 
A year’s age on me. 
Imo. 1 am senseless of your wrath; a touch more rare 
Subdues all pangs, all fears. 
Cym. Past grace? Past obedience? 
Imo. Past hope, and in despair; that way, past grace. 
Cym. O thou vile one! 


Meanwhile Pisanio, Posthumus’ servant, has been bidden by 
Imogen to see his master off, and a charming scene occurs: 


Imo. : What was the last 
That he spake to thee? 
Pis. It was his queen, his queen! 
Imo. Then waved his handkerchief? 
Pis. And kissed it, madam. 
Imo. Senseless linen, happier therein than I! 


He relates how, as long as Posthumus could be distin- 
guished, he would wave glove, hat, or handkerchief. 


Thou shouldst have made him 
As little as a crow, or less, ere left 
To after-eye him. 
she says; and again: 

I would have broke mine eye-strings ; cracked them, but 
To look upon him, till the diminution 
Of space had pointed him sharp as my needle, 
Nay, follow’d him, till he. had melted from 
The smallness of a gnat to air, and then 
Have turn’d mine eye and wept. 
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She tells Pisanio how she was interrupted in her leave- 
taking : 


I did not take my leave of him, but had 

Most pretty things to say; ere I could tell him 
How I would think on him at certain hours 

Such thoughts and such; or I could make him swear 
The shes of Italy should not. betray 

Mine interest and his honor, or have charg’d him, 
At the sixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 
To encounter me with orisons, for then 

I am in heaven for him; or ere I could 

Give him that parting kiss, which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father, 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from growing.” 


We are now to see Imogen in presence of the enemy. 
Posthumus is in Rome, the guest of one Philario, a friend of 
his father’s. He has made a wager with an Italian, Iachimo, 
whom he had previously met in Britain, in which he laid the 
ring Imogen had given him against ten thousand ducats ‘‘ that 
Italy contained none so accomplished a courtier to convince 
the honor of his mistress”; a wager, however foolish, we are 
assured he might safely have made so far as Imogen was con- 
cerned. Posthumus gives Iachimo a letter of introduction to 
Imogen, and he accordingly presents himself. Of the skill with 
which their interview is conducted, it is superfluous to speak; 
nowhere has Shakespeare employed his magic art of laying 
open to the spectator by a few short words, the heart of his 
characters to more advantage. 


Imo. Is he disposed to mirth? I hope he is. 


When he was here, he did incline to sadness. 


When Iachimo hints that Posthumus had spoken in con- 
tempt of marriage, Imogen replies: 


Will my lord say so? 
Not he, I hope. 
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When Iachimo affects to pity her: 


What wreck discern you in me 
Deserves your pity? 


She begins to doubt, and Iachimo, proceeding. with his 
slanderous inventions, she says: 


My lord, I fear, has forgot Britain. 3 


He ventures to hint at revenge, at which she bursts out 
with splendid indignation: 
Reveng’d, 
How should I be reveng’d .. , 
if it be true, how should I be reveng’d? 


and presently bids him begone: 


Away! I do condemn mine ears that have 
So long attended thee. 


Perceiving that he has made a false step, Iachimo artfully 
retracts and begs pardon: “ He only spoke to know if her af- 
fiance were deeply rooted.” 

“You make ‘amends,” she quietly says. He then proceeds 
to lay the snare which he is contriving to deceive Posthumus, 
by gaining admission into her chamber concealed in a trunk 
supposed to contain treasure. 

The scene is Imogen’s chamber; it is midnight; she has 
been reading till her eyes are tired; she desires her lady in at- 
tendance to fold down the page in the book where she left off 
—the same anachronism, it may be remembered, occurs in 
“Julius Czesar’—she goes to bed and sleeps. Iachimo—like 
another Tarquin, as he does not scruple to remind himself— 
creeps out from his trunk; takes note of the furniture and 
decoration of the room; approaches the bed on which Imogen 
is lying; steals from her arm the bracelet Posthumus had placed 
there; observes with particular care a curious mole upon her 
breast; even notes the book with the leaf turned down—it is 
the story of “ Tereus and Philomel” which she, unthinking of 
its applicability to herself, has been reading—and, satisfied that 
he has furnished himself with sufficient materials to deceive 
Posthumus, creeps back again into the trunk. 

The following morning, Imogen misses the bracelet: 
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Go bid my woman 
Search for a jewel that too casually 
* Hath left mine arm; it was thy master’s; ’shrew. me, 
If I would lose it for a revenue 
Of any king’s in Europe. I do think 
I saw’t this morning; confident I am 
Last night ’twas on mine arm; I kissed it; 
I hope it be not gone to tell my lord 
That I kiss aught but he. 


Hitherto we have seen Imogen in the palace and a prisoner; 
we are now to follow her, like another Rosalind, in different 
circumstances. Posthumus, too credulously convinced of his 
wife’s dishonor by Iachimo’s specious proofs, confesses that he 
has lost the wager, and gives Iachimo his ring. He comes to 
the determination to contrive the death of Imogen, which he 
purposes to effect by means of Pisanio. He accordingly sends 
him a letter directing him to murder Imogen, for which pur- 
pose, he says, he will make an opportunity. This opportunity 
is to be brought about by a letter he has sent to Imogen, in- 
forming her that he is at Milford-Haven and directing her to 
meet him there. Imogen’s joy on receipt of this letter is charm- 
ing: 

O learn’d indeed were that astronomer 
That knew the stars as I his characters. 


She opens the letter: 


Good wax, thy leave. Blest’d be 
You bees that make these locks of counsel. 


And, learning where she is to meet Posthumus: 


O for a horse with wings! MHear’st thou, Pisanio? 
He is at Milford-Haven; read, and tell me 

How far ’tis thither. ‘If one of mean affairs 

May plod it in a week, why may not I 

Glide thither in a day? 


a passage which seems to anticipate the possibilities of the 
railway and the motor car. 
VOL, LXXXII.—23 
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How far is it 
To this same blessed Milford? and by the way 
Tell me how Wales was made so happy as . 
To inherit such a haven 
Prithee, speak, 
How many score of miles may we well ride 
*Twixt hour and hour? 


and she arranges to get her attendant out of the way and to 
effect her escape as a franklin’s wife; and so sets out with 
Pisanio to meet her husband. 

As they near Milford-Haven, Imogen, noting Pisanio’s dis- 
tracted manner, expostulates; and he hands her Posthumus’ 
letter, from which she learns her husband’s belief of her dis- 
honor and his design that she should be decoyed to Milford- 
Haven and murdered, which draws from her the magnificent 
apostrophe: 


False to his bed! What is it to be false? 

To lie in watch there and to think on him? 

To weep ’twixt clock and clock? if sleep charge nature, 
To break it with a fearful dream of him 

And cry myself awake? That’s false to’s bed, is it? 


Then a little after, turning to Pisanio: 


Come, fellow, be thou honest ; 
Do thy master’s bidding; when thou sees’t him, 
A little witness my obedience; look! 
I draw the sword myself; take it, and hit 
The innocent mansion of my love, my heart; 
Fear not; ’tis empty of all things but grief; 
Thy master is mot there, who was indeed 
The riches of it; do his bidding; strike. 


And again: 
Prithee, dispatch ; 
The lamb entreats the butcher; where’s thy knife? 
Thou art too slow to do thy master’s bidding, 
When I desire it too. 


This strain is too intense to be borne long, and we are re- 
lieved when Imogen upbraids Pisanio with having brought her 
so far before declaring his purpose. ‘‘But to win time,” he 
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says, “in the which I have considered of a course’’; which is 
no less than that she shall assume male attire and “ forget to 
be a woman.” 


Imogen answers: 
Be brief, 


I see into thy end, and am almost 
A man already. 


The scheme is that she shall obtain service as a page under 
Lucius, the Roman ambassador. Pisanio proceeds to furnish 
her with doublet, hat, and hose, which, with convenient fore- 
thought, he has all ready in his cloak-bag. 

This done they part and Pisanio returns to the court. Be- 
fore leaving, he has given her a box containing, as he sup- 
poses, a cordial of sovereign power, which the Queen had given 
him. Imogen seems to have failed of her purpose and to have 
missed her way; and we meet with her, faint with fatigue and 
hunger, before a cave, repeating: 


I see a man’s life is a tedious one; 

I have tired myself, and for two nights together 
Have made the ground my bed. I should be sick 
But that my resolution helps me. 


Many years before one Belarius, an old lord about the 
court, had been condemned to banishment, and he in revenge 
procured Imogen’s two brothers, then infants, to be stolen from 
the palace. He had carried them to this spot and had brought 
them up as his own sons; and here they lived together, remote 
from and unknown to the world. 

Timid as Imogen is, hunger conquers fear; she approaches 
the cave and calls out; hearing no reply, she ventures in and 
helps herself to food. Before she has finished Belarius and the 
two boys return. After a prettily spoken apology on her part, 
and friendly offers of welcome on theirs, she stays with them. 

After a time she falls sick—‘‘ heart-sick,” as she says—and 
bethinks herself of Pisanio’s cordial. This drug had been given 
to Pisanio by the Queen in guile—she believing it to be a 
poison which her physician had prepared pursuant to her in- 
structions; the physician, however, doubting her purpose, had 
prepared a drug which, instead of killing, caused a death-like 
swoon, out of which the patient would recover after a certain 
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time. Imogen then, having swallowed the drug, fell into a 
stupor resembling death and was believed by the brothers to 
be dead, and was by them committed to earth with the song 
_ beginning: 

Fear no more the heat o’ the sun. 


In due course, Imogen drowsily awakes and finds beside her 
the headless body of her step-mother’s son, Cloten, who had 
been killed in fight by one of the brothers; she mistakes it for 
that of Posthumus, and concluded that he had been killed by 
Pisanio and Cloten; being overcome, she again swoons; Lucius 
and his soldiers find her and, on her recovering, she takes ser- 
vice with him under the name of Fidele, the name she had as- 
sumed with her change of dress. 

The conduct of the conclusion of the play has been much 
admired for its ingenuity, but we almost lose sight of Imogen. 
The embassage of Lucius has failed, and war has broken out; 
in a battle, mainly through the valor of Belarius and the two 
brothers, the Britons are victorious. Among the rest, Lucius 
and Posthumus—who has accompanied him from Italy—and 
Iachimo are taken prisoners; they with Fidele are brought be- 
fore Cymbeline; Lucius begs Fidele’s life, which Cymbeline 
grants, and bids her demand a boon. Fidele, instead of asking 
the life of Lucius, as the latter had expected, demands to know 
whence Iachimo got Posthumus’ ring, which he was wearing, 
and so at length the whole story comes out. Iachimo tells 
how he had deluded Posthumus, and Posthumus, rushing for- 
ward, denounces himself as the murderer of Cymbeline’s daugh- 
ter: 

O Imogen! 
My queen, “my life, my wife! O Imogen, 
Imogen, Imogen! 


She interrupts and Posthumus strikes her: 


Thou scornful page, 
There lie thy part. 


Pisanio says: 
O my lord Posthumus! 
You ne’er killed Imogen till now. Help, help! 
Mine honored lady! 
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And so Fidele is made known as Imogen. Presently they 
embrace and Imogen’s trials are at an end. 

One would have expected some expression of surprise and 
gentle reproach on Imogen’s part, that Posthumus should so 
lightly have credited her dishonor, and some loving words of 
forgiveness and reconciliation, but there is nothing of this, 
From the extraordinary masque in the last act, as well as from 
the refrain to the dirge sung over Imogen, it has been sug- 
gested that another hand has tampered with this beautiful play. 

In the “ Divine Desdemona” we have a simpler, softer, and 
perhaps even more lovely character. 


Maiden never bold 
Of spirit, so still and quiet that her motion 
Blushed at herself. 


Though she has had many suitors, she is still home with her 
father, a magnifico of Venice. The action of the play begins 
with Brabantio being aroused in the dead of night with the 
news that his daughter has left his house; this he finds to be 
only too true. She has been seen with Othello, a noble Moor 
in the military service of the State. Brabantio and others come 
upon Othello in the street, and he is straightway called before 
the Senate, to answer for the abduction of Brabantio’s daugh- 
ter, which, and his marriage, he frankly admits. In his ‘‘ round 
unvarnished tale” before the Senate he relates how, having 
been received as a guest at Brabantio’s house, he would relate 
his adventures, to which Desdemona listened with rapt atten- 
tion. Observing this he found occasion to incite her to ask for 
the telling of his whole life’s story: 


She gave me for my pains a world of sighs; 

She swore: In faith, ’twas strange, ’twas passing strange; 
’Twas pitiful, ’twas wondrous pitiful ; 

She wished she had not heard it, yet she wished 

That heaven had made her such a man!—she thanked me, 
And bade me, if I had a friend that lov’d her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story 

And that would woo her. In this hint I spake; 

She lov’d me for the dangers I had past, 

And I lov’d her that she did pity them. 


We are not to measure the code of etiquette of the South in 
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the sixteenth century by that of England in the twentieth ; 
still the hint was sufficiently broad; but Othello would be only 
too well aware that ‘“ the shadow’d livery of the burnish’d sun” 
might be unacceptable to Desdemona and, therefore, he would 
desire to have some encouragement from her before he ventured 
to declare his love. However, ‘“‘she saw Othello’s visage in 
his mind.” Desdemona now enters, and in a modest little speech, 
somewhat reminding us of Cordelia, asserts her position and her 
duty. Othello, who had been already sent for by the Senate, 
on account of a sudden movement of the Turkish fleet before 
Brabantio’s complaint came before them, is now despatched on 
the instant to Cyprus, and the question is as to the disposal 
of Desdemona; she, in a spirited speech, elects to accompany 
her husband: 


That I did love the Moor to live with him, 
My downright violence and storm of fortunes 
May trumpet to the world 

Let me go with him. 


Brabantio’s parting shot is ominous: 


Look ‘to her, Moor, if thou hast eyes to see; 
She has deceiv’d her father, and may thee. 


Arrived in Cyprus, a proclamation is made for a public fes- 
tival on account of the destruction of the enemy’s fleet, which 
had met with disaster in a storm. During the festivities, Cas- 
sio, Othello’s lieutenant, at the crafty instigation of Iago, his 
ensign, unhappily admitted the enemy which. stole away his 
brains; a drunken brawl ensued, and Cassio is dismissed from 
his office: a 

Cassio, I love thee; 
But never more be officer of mine. 


Cassio was known to Desdemona, having been employed as 
a go-between in Othello’s courtship, and Iago suggested to 
Cassio that he should obtain Desdemona’s intercession for the 
purpose of being reinstated in his post; Ilago’s real object being 
to entangle Desdemona, and thereby work his revenge upon 
Othello, who had preferred Cassio for the lieutenancy, and had 
(as he chose to suspect) done him other wrong. Cassio, accord- 
ingly, applies to Desdenfdna, who assures him of her influence: 
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Be merry, Cassio; . 
For thy solicitor will rather die 
Than give thy cause away. 


She presently meets with Othello and presses her suit with un- 
fortunate importunity; for, just before, Iago had seen Cassio 
coming away from her and had slyly hinted to Othello: ‘Ha! 
I like not that”’; refusing any explanation of his meaning, 
This struck a spark of suspicion in Othello’s mind, and made 
him put off Desdemona’s repeated entreaties with some slight 
irritation. 

It is not to the present purpose to go into the artful insin- 
uations of Iago and their reception by Othello. While we some- 
times wonder at his credulity, we sympathize rather than blame; 
his passionate love for Desdemona is, at once, the explanation 
of and the excuse for it: 


Perdition catch my soul, 
But I do love thee! and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again. 


When we next see Desdemona, Othello has been deeply 
moved by Iago’s suggestions, and she, observing his manner, asks 
it he is not weM. He complains of headache, and she offers to 
bind up his head with her handkerchief. ‘‘ Your napkin is too 
little,” he says, and, putting it from him, it falls upon the 
ground. Emilia, Iago’s wife, who is in attendance on Desde- 
mona, secretly picks it up, for he has often told her to try and 
get possession of it; so it comes into Iago’s possession. 

When, shortly afterwards, finding that she has lost the hand- 
kerchief, and Emilia falsely denying all knowledge of it, Des- 
demona says: 

Believe me, I had rather have lost my purse 
Full of crusadoes; and, but my noble Moor 
Is true of mind and made of no such baseness 
As jealous creatures are, it were enough 

To put him to ill-thinking. 


Is he not jealous? 
says Emilia. Desdemona replies: 


Who, he? I think the sun where he was born 
Drew all such humors from him. 
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We are not to judge Emilia too severely for not disclosing to 
Desdemona what she knew as to the handkerchief; Iago had 
expressly told her to keep the thing secret, and she might 
think she was in honor bound to do so; and she had no sus- 
picion of Iago’s design. 

Presently Othello enters; he takes Desdemona by the hand: 


This hand is moist, my lady. 


Desdemona answers: 
It yet hath felt no age nor known no sorrow. 


Othello replies: 
Hot, hot, and moist, 


and then, with a double meaning which Desdemona does not 


perceive: 
’Tis a good hand, 


A frank one. 


Desdemona simply answers: 


You may indeed say so; 
For ’twas that hand that gave away my heart. 


Desdemona again brings up the unfortunate subject of Cassio. 
Othello, to whom Iago has represented that he had seen the 
handkerchief in Cassio’s hand, without heeding her, asks for the 
handkerchief. Desdemona unhappily equivocates: ‘‘ I have it not 
about me’; and presently flatly denies its loss: ‘ It is not lost, 
but what an if it were?” And again: “I say it is not lost.” 
“Fetch it,” he demands, “let me see’t.” ‘Why so? I can, 
sir, but I will not now; this is a trick to put me from my 
suit.’ He again and again demands the handkerchief, she try- 
ing to divert his thought and bring him round to the matter 
of Cassio, when he abruptly leaves “‘in strange unquietness.” 

“Is not this man jealous,” now asks Emilia. 

Much has been said, to her discredit, about the innocent 
part Ophelia took in the deception practised upon Hamlet; if, 
in this instance, Desdemona had told the simple truth, and 
confessed the loss of the handkerchief, the whole matter would 
have been cleared up, and Iago’s treachery laid bare—and the 
world would have been the poorer by an immortal tragedy. 

It has, I believe, been objected that the loss of a handker- 
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chief is too slight a thing upon which to found a tragedy. 
Iago knew well enough that 
Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ. 


Desdemona is now hopelessly lost; she is still unable to 
understand that Othello’s perturbation of mind is due to any- 
thing on her part; she attributes it to political affairs, and is 
still hopeful of befriending Cassio. To Emilia’s hint, that it 
may be something nearer home, she says: 


Alas, the day, I never gave him cause. 


Cassio’s name is casually mentioned and Desdemona says 
she should be glad to see Othello and him reconciled “for 
the love she bore him.” Othello, incensed, cries out: “ Fire 
and brimstone!’ and presently strikes her. 

As she gradually realizes Othello’s meaning, Desdemona’s 
demeanor is exquisite. A few passages may be quoted: 


I understand a fury in your words, 
But not the words. 


To Othello’s question: 


Why what art thou? 
she answers: 


Your wife, my lord, your true and loyal wife. 
Oth. Heaven truly knows thou art as false as hell, 
Des. To whom, my lord? With whom? How. am I false? 
Othello in his agony falls to weeping. 


Des. Why do you weep? 
Am I the motive of these tears, my lord? 


I hope my noble Lord esteems me honest. 
Alas, what ignorant sin have I committed ? 


Oth. What committed! impudent strumpet! 


Des. By heaven, you do me wrong, 


We note her direction to Emilia; the little passage in the 
vein of Imogen: 


’Tis meet I should be used so, very meet ; 
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the tenderly reproachful, 


Those that do teach young babes 
Do it with gentle means and easy tasks; 
He might have chid me so; for, in good faith, 
I am a child to chiding; 


and the address to Iago: 


Am I that name? : 
Such as she said my lord did say I was? 


Iago, heartless as he was, must have been stung when, in 
reply to his brazen-faced question: 


How comes this trick upon him? 

Emilia says: 
I will be hanged, if some eternal villain, 
Some busy and insinuating rogue, 


Some cogging, cozening slave, to get some office, 
Have not devis’d this slander. 


And he has the audacity to say: 

Fie, there is no such man; it is impossible. 
Desdemona answers: 

If any such there be, heaven pardon him! 
And Emilia: 


A halter pardon him! and hell gnaw his bones! 


For once, we may feel inclined to side with Emilia. To 
continue with Desdemona—she thinks still that Iago is her 
friend and appeals to him: 

Alas, lago, 
What shall I do to win my lord again? 
Good friend, go to him; for, by this light of heaven, 
I know not how I lost him. 
Unkindness may do much; 
And his unkindness may defeat my life, 
But never taint my love. 


We come to the closing scene. Othello has commanded 
Desdemona to get to bed, dismiss her attendant, and await 
him. 
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Some premonition brings to her mind her mother’s maid, 
Barbara, whose lover went mad and forsook her; and who 
had a song of ‘“ Willow” which she died singing—that song 
will not go from her mind; she will sing it ‘like poor Bar- 
bara.” 

Othello returns soliloquizing : 


It is the cause, it is the cause 

Put out the light, and then 

Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee, 
And love thee after. 


Desdemona wakes; Othello bids her prepare for death; 
less brave than Imogen, Desdemona is frightened and entreats 
for life and respite: 


O banish me, my lord, but kill me not! 
Kill me to-morrow; let me live to-night! 
But half an hour! 

But while I say one prayer! 


Othello smothers her. There is some one calls without. 
’Tis Emilia; she will speak to his wife. 


My wife! my wife! what wife? I have no wife. 


Desdemona, however, was not yet dead; partially recover- 
ing, with her last breath she protests her innocence and seeks 
to screen her husband. To Emilia’s enquiry: 


Who hath done this deed? 
she replies: 


Nobody; I myself. Farewell. 
Commend me to my kind lord! O farewell! 














A MODERN PERSECUTION. 


BY G.:-3._T. 





¢eti9UCH has been written of late about the Emperor 

)» William. In fact, of all living monarchs, he has 
been most advertised; but there is one branch 
of his activity, and that not the least among his 
aseseeegy «many preoccupations, which is apt to be over- 
looked. We refer to the Polish question, of which the West- 
ern world has been for a moment reminded by the speech of 
the Emperor at Gnesen. 

This speech, taken point by point, presents a good op- 
portunity to expose, in a brief way, the relations exist- 
ing between the imperial government and its Polish subjects, 
an opportunity which I gladly take, knowing how few Western 
people have interested themselves in the question. The speech 
is not lengthy. The reader, therefore, will not find it too 
* tedious a task to peruse it before reading my comments upon 
it. The crowd on the occasion of William’s visit to the ancient 
capital of Poland was far from large. It was composed prin- 
cipally of Jews and Germans, the Emperor’s Polish subjects 
being represented only by the schools, and the Bishop and 
Chapter, who were ordered to be present. The Polish nobles 
and gentry, as well as the remainder of the clergy, were con- 
spicuous by their absence. They knew full well that they 
could expect nothing but repetitions of the unwarrantably se- 
vere remarks which the Emperor, within the last few years, 
has uttered, both at Marienburg and Posen. That they were 
not mistaken, the following translation of the Gnesen speech 
will prove: 


I thank you for the words of welcome which you (the 
burgomaster) have just pronounced in the name of the town 
of Gnesen, and I wish to thank you all. I am most anxious 
to express my thanks here publicly on the market square 
for the hearty reception which has been prepared for me, for 
the beautiful decoration of the houses, and especially for the 
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gay and happy faces which surround me. I am still more 
pleased that the colonists have come in such numbers to 
greet me, and I hope that you will find the opportunity to 
express to these colonists my most hearty thanks for gather- 
ing here in such great numbers. I rejoice that the work of 
German culture advances so heartily and bravely, though 
with difficulty and slowly. I am glad that the Prussian 
town, Gnesen, knows how to pay homage in such a becom- 
ing manner to the Prussian King. The warnings and ad- 
monitions which I expressed a few years ago in Posen, 
everyone, probably, has kept in his heart. 

It seems, however, that some of my Polish subjects have 
not clearly understood whether or not, under the banner 
of the Hohenzollern, they are to find protection and justice; 
and the imagination, heated by historical memories, can 
easily lead an inflammable mind to false conclusions. As 
then; so to-day, I repeat that every Polish Catholic should 
know that I respect his religion, and that he shall find no 
obstacles in fulfilling his religious duties; but that on his 
part he should respect other creeds, just as we know how 
to respect his. 

From the German side, the work of culture should be 
carried on. A German who sells his property in the East, 
sins against the Fatherland; of whatever class or age, on 
this point he should persevere. It seems to me that among 
many Germans here there is a battle between heart and rea- 
son. When a German finds himself in the position of finan- 
cial independence, then the heart argues: ‘‘ Rest thyself, re- 
tire, and return to the far West, where life has greater 
pleasure.’’ But then reason ought to speak: ‘‘One must 
first fulfil his duty and afterwards think of pleasure.’’ It 
is a duty, both to the Fatherland and to Germanism, to 
work here in the East. As a sentry may not abandon his 
post, neither should the Germans recede’ from the East. 

I would remind every Catholic, whether he is a Pole or 
a German, I would remind him of one thing further. When, 
at my last visit to the Vatican, the Venerable Leo . XIII. 
bade me farewell, he took both my hands, and, though I am 
a Protestant, he blessed me, and gave me the following as- 
surance: ‘‘I promise and declare to your Imperial Majesty, 
in the name of all your Catholic subjects of every nationality 
and every class, that they will always remain the faithful 

- subjects of the German Emperor and King of Prussia.’’ It 
is your duty, gentlemen of the Chapter, to realize these 
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words of the Venerable High Priest, that good faith should 
not be broken, after his death, with the German Emperor. 
You may always count on my help. Germanization means 
culture, freedom for every one, in the religious field as well 
as every other field of thought and action. I drink from 
this goblet to the happy future of Gnesen. 


To one unacquainted with the state of religious and na- 
tional affairs in the eastern provinces of Prussia, this speech 
may seem at first sight quite inoffensive and formal; but let 
us follow the Emperor and explain the real meaning which his 
words carried to the minds of the millions of his Polish sub- 
jects who read them. 

The colonists, whose presence caused such evident satisfac- 
tion to his Imperial Majesty, are German peasants, imported 
from all parts of Germany by the Governmental Colonization 
Commission, which sells land to them on easy terms, supports 
and protects them in every way. This Commission was insti- 
tuted expressly with a view to colonize, little by little, the 
whole of the Polish provinces with Germans. These Germans 
are bound, by their contract, never to sell the land to Poles. 
A Pole can never, at any price, obtain a piece of land from 
the Colonization Commission. It is easy to infer from this 
that the colonists are the natural enemies of the Kaiser’s Polish 
subjects, especially of the agricultural population, which is im- 
portant and industrious, and ever anxious to acquire land. 

“Germanization means culture!” If this were so, these 
colonists would seem to us most ill-suited to prove it. They 
are the scum of Germany, for an honest and industrious man 
will find work in his German home, and will not expatriate 
himself and live among a people differing completely from 
him in religion, language, tradition, and custom. Besides, 
he will not choose to become the paid slave of the Govern- 
ment, which will certainly protect and help him most assidu- 
ously, but only on condition that he become the weak instru- 
ment of its plans and its aims. These plans and aims may be 
condensed into the words ‘‘ Germanization” and ‘“‘ Protestanti- 
zation.” . 

The following incident will show the enormous advantage 
which the imported German farmer has over his Polish neigh- 
bor, thanks to the ceaseless protection of the Government. 
Within the last few months the German colonists of Malachowo, 
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formed a co-operative society for the purchase of agricultural 
machinery. The amount required was twenty thousand marks. 
The colonists themselves collected only sixty marks, but the 
Government contributed the whole of the remaining sum! 
The Colonization Commission always has precedence over all 
other buyers, for it has at its disposition large sums voted by 
parliament, and it does not hesitate to use them lavishly and 
pay fabulous prices whenever land is on sale in the Polish pro- 
vinces. This is not the only difficulty with which Polish buy- 
ers must contend. During the session of the Prussian Diet, 
in the winter of 1903-4, a law was passed prohibiting the foun- 
dation of a new “colony” without obtaining the permission of 
the governor of the province. A small peasant may buy (from 
another Pole), or inherit, a piece of ground, yet he will be utter- 
ly unable to dwell upon it, because the authorities will refuse 
him permission to build a house or cultivate a farm. A Ger- 
man, in the same circumstances, obtains this permission with- 
out difficulty. Therefore the law is directed against Poles, 
though it seems to apply to all, for the customary policy of the 
Government is to oppress without laying itself open to accusa- 
tions of injustice. If such be the legitimate application of these 
laws, it may be imagined to what infinite abuse and chicanery 
the Polish population is subjected in every field of economic 
activity, at the hands of a numerous and insolent bureaucracy, 
which aggressively opposes them by every possible means, both 
moral and material. 

The allusion to the protection which the Poles are to find 
under the Hohenzollern banner would be amusing were it 
not so brazenly cynical. If the Emperor thinks that he is 
deceiving the Poles, he is mistaken; they know but'too well 
that under the Hohenzollern banner there exists for them neither 
justice nor protection. For what are the just and inalienable 
rights of every nation? Its language, its tradition, its religion, 
and a free scope for economic development. These the Em- 
peror entirely ignores. He asserts that the Poles have perfect 
religious freedom. We shall see later on that this statement 
is not quite correct; but even were it so, there are other points, 
scarcely less vital, which must be considered before one may 
so boldly assert, as does the royal speaker, that the Poles under 
his rule have no reason for discontent, and that all their griev- 
ances are but the phantasies of ‘‘the imagination heated by his- 
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torical memories.” These phantasies of the imagination present 
themselves as follows to a just and impartial mind: the Polish 
language is practically banished, and scarcely allowed to take 
refuge by the family fireside; in the whole extent of the coun- 
try, annexed by Germany from the ancient kingdom of Poland, 
there is literally not a single Polish school of any category; 
moreover, in the existing German government schools Polish is 
not taught even as a foreign language; in fact, it is absolutely 
prohibited. Not even as an aid in learning German is it toler- 
ated. Such a system is bound to wipe out every advantage 
which the peasant children of all other countries derive from 
their elementary schools. : 

Let us bear in mind that a Polish peasant child of six—that 
is the age required for attending public instruction—does not 
understand a syllable of German. The schoolmaster, be he even 
a Pole, may not address his infant class in Polish, but must have 
recourse to pantomime. A few weeks ago the schoolmaster in 
the little town of Witkowo, endeavoring to convey to his pupils 
the German rendering of the verb to scratch, exercised his nails 
on his own cheek. We know as a fact that only one boy under- 
stood his meaning; the others were divided in opinion, some 
thinking he mednt to indicate his nails, others his cheek, etc. 
And so it is with every new word that the children learn. Of 
course, in a numerous class, the master cannot stop to explain 
clearly to every individual child who has not caught his meaning. 
The result is that the children, after eight years of effort, can pro- 
nounce German fluently enough, perhaps, but scarcely understand 
it; at the same time, we must suppose that they cannot read Polish 
—for if they can, it is certainly neither the merit nor the wish 
of the Prussian Board of Education. The consequence of all 
this is that the eleméntary education has no civilizing influence 
over the children who frequent the schools. On the contrary, 
it stupefies them and leaves them for the rest of their lives 
without the possibility of profiting by worthy books and news- 


papers. 

Of course there is a general endeavor among Poles of all 
classes to make up, by private efforts, for this serious insuffi- 
ciency of public instruction. Poor parents with difficulty find 
time to teach their. children how to read Polish, and they 
are encouraged by the higher classes and by the priests in this 
task; proprietors seek to distribute Polish books among their 
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workmen; ladies, both in towns and in the country, gather chil- 
dren together and teach them; but this must be done in secret, 
for it is a crime watched for by the police and punished by 
imprisonment, as was the case with Madame Omankowska, of 
Posen, a few years ago. It must be understood, also, that in 
Germany education is the monopoly of the State. No one, 
therefore, may start a school without having previously obtained 
the sanction of the Board of Education; and as four children 
constitute a school, one may not gather that or a larger num- 
ber to teach them, much less to instruct them, in the Polish 
language or the history of Poland. That history is banished 
completely from the State schools. 

The Prussian police is most vigilant, and very prone to sus- 
pect a Polish propaganda, even where no thought of it is enter- 
tained. Thus nuns have been prevented from gathering together 
small children, while their parents are at work, and teaching 
them kindergarten subjects and little childish rhymes and songs, 
because these songs and rhymes were Polish. Some years ago 
an English lady, utterly unable to speak Polish, was watched 
and warned by the police, because she had formed a small 
carpentry class in a village. She was immediately suspected 
of teaching Polish. 

As we have said above, the gentry distribute Polish books, 
chiefly small historical novels of the most innocent description, 
lives of the saints, elementary reading-books, and catechisms, 
among the peasants. This also must be done with the greatest 
precaution in order to evade the vigilance of the police. 

The following incident regarding the distribution of Polish 
books is typical of the attitude of the Prussian authorities towards 
the Poles. A young lady, living with her mother on an estate 
on the confines of the Province of Posen and Silesia, was ac- 
customed, while riding through the neighboring villages, to 
distribute among the children small Polish catechisms and 
readers. Her brother was a student at the gymnasium of 
Ostrowo, and was to pass his final examination at Easter, 1905. 
A few months previously, being at home for his holidays, he 
rode out with his sister, who, as usual, had her pockets full 
of books. Inthe course of their ride they crossed into Silesia, 
and the young lady distributed her books among some children 
there. Her brother naturally assisted her, and they returned 
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home, never dreaming of the consequences. Shortly after- 
wards a small local German paper published an indignant pro- 
test, crying out, as is usual with the Germans, about the im- 
minence of the “ Polish danger.” This time it showed itself 
n the shape of catechisms and readers, distributed, oh, horror! 
by a student of a German gymnasium! Soon after, in Novem- 
ber, 1904, his mother’s house was invaded by several officials, 
accompanied by an interpreter, while a detachment of police 
occupied the garden. The latter were hidden behind bushes 
and trees, ready at a given signal to protect the officials from 
any danger which the two ladies might have prepared for them. 
The officials had been sent to find any books or papers which 
might form the basis for a charge of revolutionary tendencies. 
For more than six hours they searched the house, examining 
thoroughly every cupboard in the library, every drawer in the 
bed-rooms, every box in the garret, and leaving no corner un- 
searched. They confiscated several Polish books, newspapers, 
and pamphlets, whose only offence was to refer to Polish history 
and politics. Both brother and sister were summoned before 
the court of law and accused of circulating dangerous literature. 
The case was tried; the young lady questioned by no lenient 
judge; but as nd legal offence could possibly be proved against 
either, both were acquitted. This, however, did not please the 
school authorities, who always seize every opportunity to make 
a Pole feel the weight of their iron fist. The boy was denied 
the right of passing his final examination at the due time, and, 
in spite of all that could be done to get this unjust sentence 
commuted, was kept at school six months longer—no small 
penance for a Polish boy in Germany. One cannot be sur- 
prised that, with “ such examples of Prussian tyranny before 
their eyes, the Poles should have recourse to stratagem in dis- 
tributing books. One gentleman, for instance, has told me 
that he drops parcels of them by the roadside, at places where 
the peasant children are accustomed to find them. 

Before concluding this short account of the state of ele- 
mentary education in the Polish provinces of Prussia, it is 
essential to add that the children in some villages have been 
cruelly ill-treated by the schoolmasters because they refused to 
learn their catechism in German; as, for instance, in Wreschen, 
where the protestations of parents resulted in the imprisonment 
of the parents for months. The schoolmasters are, for the 
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most part, Germans; some are Poles; but the latter are under 
constant supervision and terrorism, lest, by some act or 
word, they incur the anger of the inspectors, and thus lose 
their means of livelihood. Even the quietest and most sub- 
missive among them are handicapped by the mere fact of be- 
ing Poles. A secret order issued to the school inspectors some 
weeks ago forbids them ever to appoint a Pole to the post of 
head master in a village schoo]. This order includes Ger- 
man Catholics with Polish wives. The Polish schoolmasters 
are not left in peace even by their own fireside; they have 
been warned, under threat of censure, not to speak Polish with 
their families ! 

In the higher schools, called gymnasiums, which correspond 
to the English grammar schools, the condition of the Polish 
pupils is not enviable. Not a word of Polish is pronounced in 
the school. The opportunity to speak Polish during recreation 
hours depends entirely upon the good will of the director. 
The scholars’ private lodgings in town are liable to be searched, 
and any Polish book may be confiscated at the discretion of 
the school authorities. The boys are forbidden to associate, 
or even to meet together for the purpose of studying Polish 
literature. A few years ago, the students of several gymnasi- 
ums, having formed such societies, were arraigned on the 
ground that secret societies are forbidden. Strictly speaking, 
these societies were secret, for in order to exist they had to 
conceal their being from the gymnasium authorities, but they 
certainly did not merit this title of secret society in its legal 
sense. The members, however, were tried in Thorn and pun- 
ished by several months imprisonment; by the forfeiture of 
their right to serve only one year as volunteers, instead of two 
years as common soldiers in the barracks; and by expulsion 
from school. And this last is tantamount to inability to pass 
the final examination—an absolutely necessary condition for 
entering any profession. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the petty occasions when 
nationality handicaps a Polish boy at school. In order to have 
some idea of this we must remember: first, that all the gym- 
nasium professors—except the priests who teach religion—are 
Germans. Any Pole who takes up this profession is sent off 
to the Western German provinces; secondly, that to a German 
protessor—as in fact to any representative of authority among 
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the Poles—the reputation of a zealous persecutor is one of the 
guarantees of advancement and promotion. 

In his speech the Emperor continues: ‘I repeat that every 
. Polish Catholic should know that I respect his religion, and 
that he shall find no obstacles in fulfilling his religious duties; 
but that, on his part, he should respect other creeds, just ac 
we know how to respect his.” The Emperor William seems to 
understand the word “respect” in a very one-sided way. 
Certainly, if a religious creed is ever ready to obey his word 
of command, and serve his views, he will allow it to breathe, 
but not to grow and develop independently and get beyond 
the control of his government. Certainly, if one takes the ex- 
pression “‘religion” in a purely superficial sense, the Emperor 
is right. The Poles may hear Mass and receive the sacraments 
without interference. An open persecution of the kind implied 
is not of the twentieth century, and would draw the indigna- 
tion of the whole world, whether Catholic or not, upon the 
Germans and the Emperor, who is ever anxious for public ap- 
probation. 

But besides church going, a Christian has other moral du- 
ties. To the Polish population these duties are made difficult 
by the want, not ‘only of instruction, but of a certain moral 
education which children in other countries receive at school, 
but of which, as we have seen above, Polish children are de- 
prived. This want should and could be supplied by religious 
instruction, but the Prussian government interferes and handi- 
caps the Church. Religious instruction, in rural districts, is 
not left to the priests, but is confided to the schoolmasters, 
and imparted in German. Here, again, the deadlock repeats 
itself; the children do not understand German. They might as 
well, therefore, not learn their catechism at all as learn it in 
that language. The preparation for the sacraments, at least, is 
left to the priests; but what can one parish priest do with a 
numerous class of children who are to be prepared for confes- 
sion or Communion in six months, and who are yet unable 
to read Polish well, because it has not been taught them at 
school? They know their catechism only in German, but do 
not understand a word of it. The law introducing religious 
teaching in German is recent, and is being applied little by 
little. As yet, therefore, its results are not openly apparent. 
But in order to grasp the disastrous nature of that law, we 
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need only picture the state of things fifteen years hence, when 
a generation will have been brought up under it. 

To sum up. Polish children are not taught at school to 
read Polish. They are taught German under such a system 
that they cannot learn it. In spite of this they study cate- 
chism by rote in German, which amounts to not studying it 
at all. And, as a result of all these laws and rules, we now 
see a generation condemned to grow up in utter ignorance, 
without religious instruction or elevating influence. 

That portion of the Emperor’s speech which follows the 
paragraph about religious toleration is characteristic, and re- 
quires no comment. It speaks for itself. And we will pass 
to the description of his interview with Pope Leo XIII. It 
must be remembered, first of all, that even the German Cath- 
olic press asserted that whatever the Pope’s promises were, 
they were not unconditional, and that they bound the Em- 
peror as well as the Church. Germania even cast a doubt 
upon the authenticity of the conversation. It is strange, in- 
deed, that no one should have heard about it until now. 
As to the reproof which William II. seems to convey under 
this allusion, it falls completely flat before the fact that the 
Poles do not use any but the most lawful means to defend 
their religion and nationality from the ceaseless aggression of 
the Prussian Government. In fact, the present Archbishop has 
gone so far, in his willingness to conciliate, that he has dis- 
satisfied most of his flock, by consenting, for instance, to the 
decree of religious instruction in German. 

From a Catholic’s point of view the Protestant Government 
of Germany has, indeed, far too much influence in. ecclesiastical 
affairs This influence is felt, without doubt, in a much more 
painful and harmful manner in the Eastern Polish Catholic 
provinces than in the Western German provinces, because na- 
tional persecution can be, and is, exercised over the Poles also 
through the medium of the clergy. This may, in time, under- 
mine the conscientiousness and absolute integrity of the clergy, 
and eventually estrange them from the people, who, till now, 
have had complete confidence in their priests. The Govern- 
ment has a voice in every. ecclesiastical election. When a 
parish becomes vacant, and the patron singles out one of the 
candidates, and the bishop sanctions the election, the Govern- 
ment may still exercise its veto. It is clear that, by a repeti- 
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tion of this proceeding, the Government can always eventually 
place its own candidate. 

The choice of the members of the Chapters is also, to 
some extent, in the hands of the authorities. Every alternate 
month of the year is a so-called governmental month. Any 
canonry which becomes vacant in the course of one of these 
months is at the disposal of the Government. Thus, dispro- 
portionately, many members of the Chapters in the Polish 
provinces are Germans. The selection of an archbishop is, of 
course, the prerogative of the Chapter; but that selection 
must proceed in the following manner: the Chapter selects 
three candidates; from these the Government selects its choice 
for the archbishopric. The approval of the Holy See must, 
of course, be obtained. But if none of the three candidates is 
agreeable to the Government, it rejects them all, and the elec- 
tion must recommence. 

The absence of all convents—except such Sisterhoods as 
nurse the sick—and monasteries is also a heavy grievance to 
which only the Polish Catholics must now submit in Germany. 
To all the other provinces convents have been readmitted; but 
not to the Polish province of Posen. And it is here that re- 
ligious orders, of men especially, would be exceedingly help- 
ful, because the closure—for thirteen years, during the Ku/tur- 
kampf—of all the seminaries, thinned the ranks of the secular 
clergy, which is, even now, scarcely numerous enough to fill 
all the vacant posts. 

We see then that the Emperor scarcely has the right to 
assert that he respects the Catholic religion, especially among 
the Poles. All these ecclesiastical arrangements were negotiated 
between the Vatican and the Prussian Government after the 
Kulturkampf. But when the Pope allowed the Government to 
mix in ecclesiastical affairs, he certainly did not mean to 
sanction all abuses; or to deliver up the Polish part of his 
flock to the mercy of any oppressor; or, by any promise given 
to the Emperor, to tie their hands and forbid them under 
honor to use any means of defence. 

We have mentioned briefly the principal points of the na- 
tional and religious situation in Prussian Poland, but we have 
not by any means exhausted the subject. In fact, if we en- 
deavored to go into all the details of this situation, the matter 
would be inexhaustible. We will therefore -enumerate only 
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some striking features, which may not perhaps be classified 
under the heading of either intolerance or religious persecu- 
tion, but which will serve to prove that ‘“‘ Germanization”’ is 
not always and everywhere synonymous with “ culture,” and 
“‘freedom for every one.” 

The right of expelling undesirable foreigners from the em- 
pire is exercised by the Prussian Government against Poles 
from Austria and Russia with incredible frequency. In the 
time of Bismarck forty thousand, principally laborers, who had 
settled here, were driven out in the space of three months. 
As laborers are scarce in Prussian Poland, the landed proprie- 
tors are compelled to bring them from Russian Poland and 
Galicia. But they may not keep them for more than six 
months. A Polish country gentleman lately requested permis- 
sion to introduce laborers from Russian Poland. He received 
the curt reply that he had laborers enough! Country squires 
who possess land here, but who are not Prussian subjects, are 
under a perpetual menace, and at the least ill-humor of the 
local bureaucracy may be deprived of the pleasure of inhabit- 
ing their houses, which by every right belong to them. Ex- 
amples are not wanting wherein this was the fate of the quiet- 
est and least enterprising persons, who are obliged, henceforth, 
to crave special permission for every day that they wish to 
spend on their property. In most cases this eventually com- 
pels them to sell it. 

Another abuse widely practised is the disposal of the elec- 
toral districts in such a way as to assure therein a majority 
of German-voters. Instead of dividing a certain number of 
villages—of which some are Polish and some German, but 
where the Polish population is in excess—into two electoral 
districts forming natural geographical groups, in both of which 
the Polish majority would elect a Pole, the authorities form 
only one electoral district of all the Polish villages, and a sepa- 
rate one of all the German villages, even if the latter is geo- 
graphically very small. In this way the Poles are deprived of 
their second representative, and one is assured to the Germans, 
who without this trick would have been unable to elect any. 

The postal service is also a medium for constant trivial 
persecution. Two offices have been recently established, one 
in Posen, the other in Bromberg, their avowed object being the 
translation of all addresses incomprehensible to the ordinary 
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sorting clerks. But it is remarkable that all languages seem 
to be intelligible to the postal officials except Polish alone, 
the native language of the country. I have known of a letter 
addressed in Spanish to Posen, with even the name of the 
street written in Spanish, arrive at its destination quite safely 
and without delay; while hundreds of letters addressed in Po- 
lish have been considerably retarded by being sent to the 
“translating” offices. Here, as in all things in Prussian Po- 
land, the Polish public is utterly at the mercy of the small 
local officials, on whose caprice depends the safe delivery of 


the mails, and who know full well that no transgression on their. 


part will be punished by the higher authorities. It is inter- 
esting to note that the officials in the Eastern Provinces are 
all Germans except a few postmasters in small villages. This 
is not caused by any scarcity of Polish applicants, but by the 
unjust and partial way in which a German is always advanced 
to the detriment of his Polish rival. The latter never has a 
fair chance to rise in the ranks of any government service, 
even though he show the greatest capabilities. Poles who en- 
ter government service are sent off to Western Germany, as 
in the case, already cited, of gymnasium professors. The Gov- 
ernment has also strengthened its hold over the officials em- 
ployed in Poland by instituting a special fund at the irrespon- 
sible disposition of the provincial governor. 

“It is your duty, Gentlemen of the Chapter, to realize 
these words of the Venerable High Priest, that good faith 
should not be broken, after his death, with the German Em- 
peror.” These were the actual words of William II. to the 
Chapter of Gnesen Cathedral. The perusal of this hasty sur- 
vey of Germano-Polish relations in Prussia will, I hope, enable 
the readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD to measure the audacity 
of this royal injunction. ‘‘Germanization is Protestantization,” 
was the motto of the celebrated Catholic leader, Schorlimmer 
Alst, and became the watchword of the Centre in the days of 
the Kulturkampf. Among the nations of the world there are 
few with whom Catholicism is such an integral factor in na- 
tional life as with the Poles. Even at present, among the un- 
educated classes, the word “Polish” is synonymous with 
“‘Catholic.’’ Consequently, there is no doubt that the future of 
Polish nationality in Prussia is one of capital importance to 
the Church. The victory of the Government over the Polish 
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element would be the victory of Protestantism. On the other 
hand, the Poles are now in imminent danger of being thrown 
into the arms of the anti-religious socialistic party through the 
common interests created by a long strife against their com- 
mon enemy, the Government. 

That is why I consider that this bitter struggle carried on 
to-day in the Eastern Provinces of the Kingdom of Prussia 
deserves the attention of every thoughtful Catholic, whatever 
his nationality. With the outcome of this struggle, which some 
—and they are either uninformed or dishonest—would. call 
purely political, rests the religious and moral future of three 
millions of Catholics. 





THE SACRISTAN. 


From every outpost of our battle seen 

As on a hill, the swinging sentry?flame 

Lightfooted comes and goes, since it became 

First of Thy Kingly Tent the guardian keen; 

And night by night, and all the hours between, 

Set votive there unto thy conquering Name, 
Field-lilies lean against the Tent, the same 

Thou lovedst when Thou wert a Nazarene. ‘\ 


Lord, if I bring Thee flowers and fire, behold 
In them my symbol ard my counterpart; 

Yea, listen to the lilies well, for these 

Are my breath towards Thee in the silences, 
And that lone lamp that in the dark grows bold, 
The foolish bright sad flicker of my heart. 











ANNUNZIATA. 


BY HOPE LESART. 


ieee N Italy this happened; in a tiny town on the sea- 

am shore, where the men are brave and the women 
beautiful. The men there are all fishers, earning 
their daily bread in a constant’ hand-t6-hand 
struggle with the treacherous sea. The women, 
with their dark eyes and brown, glowing complexions, a com- 
bination of sea and sun, stay at home and discuss the affairs of 
their little world. 

To-day the sea is as blue as the sky above, and we who 
love Italy know how blue that is; the tiny ripples—fit play- 
fellows for a babe, so gentle are they—break on the shore with 
a faint tinkle that sounds like fairy sleigh-bells, while away out 
on the horizon the sea and sky meet in a glimmering haze that 
is neither gray,nor blue, but an exquisite blending of both. 

Harmless and innocent as a child at play the sea seems to- 
day, but ask the dark-skinned children sporting in the pools 
left by the receding tide, their few clothes twisted up out of 
the water’s reach—even they can tell you tales, heart-rending 
tales, of the sea’s malice. The women could point to the many 
candles burning before the altar in the little church, each a 
prayer for a loved one’s return. But the men—it is useless to 
ask the men—they would only shrug their shoulders or raise 
one eyebrow, and say that the sea was their very good friend. 

/ . : yp 
For they are superstitious, these fine sailors, and what is the 
use of making an enemy of one in whose power his are daily, 
almost hourly ? 

But I, who have spent many days in this little seashore 
corner of the world, and who am not dependent on its bounty, 
can tell you-of sudden gales that sweep across the Mediterranean, 
and in an instant’s time transform the blue, dimpled waters— 
that to-day serve only as a mirror for the sky—into a black, 
heaving mass, terrifying to look upon. We have only to count 
the tall white crosses in the churchyard, to appreciate what a 
monster the sea is when he is roused, and how much he can 
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devour when his appetite is keen. I, too, have felt his hate, 
and sometimes, like these men, fear his malice. 

Little Nicola, with the long, brown legs, who has been talk- 
ing to me in his pretty, broken English, is an orphan now. 
His father’s boat was overturned in a squall the day after I came. 
Nicola’s mother, with her blue-black braids and great, sad eyes: 
sat by me at Mass yesterday morning, and I wished to ask her 
not to let little Nicola be a fisherman when he grew up, but 
to keep him by her; only I knew it would be quite useless, 
for here all other means of livelihood are looked down upon. 
It is a disgrace for a man to give up the sea when his father 
and his father’s father gained their living by it. So, from gene- 
ration to generation, they are fishermen, and are lost—and their 
sons grow into men and take their places, and are lost in 
their turn. There are few old men in the town, I have seen 
only two, but of old women—I am sure there must be a score. 
So you see it would have been quite useless to speak to Nicola’s 
mother. I could only shut my eyes and pray, and try not to 
see her sorrowful face. 

There are sad faces wherever one turns; they are taken as 
a matter of course. ‘‘ Life is life,” say these folks with a shrug, 
“‘the good God gives us eternal happiness as a reward.” Dear 
people—they deserve it! Yet their lives are strangely happy 
before the sea claims its victim. Their natures are sunny and 
bright as theirownclime. They love deeply, passionately ; and 
are true in life as in death. A second marriage is rare among 
them, and is looked upon somewhat as a disgrace. Disgrace— 
what we call disgrace in the world—is not known here. At 
least, I have never heard of it, and I know most of their his- 
tories and a number of their secrets. It is, in their eye, the 
unpardonable sin. Theft—even murder—I have been told about, 
and they have many smuggler’s tales of which, I am afraid, 
they make a boast—for they are not saints, these children of 
the old world—but of the other I have never heard a whisper. 

My special friend in the village is Annunziata. I have 
known and loved her ever since she was a’ winsome scrap of 
humanity—aged six—when I cut wonderfully shaped dolls out 
of my best note paper to console her for her father’s loss. 
Both he and her grandfather, one twenty-eight years and the 
other fifty, had sailed away one morning and had never re- 
turned. To-day Annunziata is a tall maiden of seventeen, 
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and when I watch her at the festa, with her snowy linen and 
bright bodice and skirt, or when she comes down to the shore 
to wait for the boats, I think she is the most beautiful picture 
in all beautiful Italy. Her mother, Maria Dolores—as she is 
called to distinguish her from all the other Marias—is still 
a handsome woman, though sorrow and work have marked her 
face with lines that have cut too deep for beauty. 

“Donna Lisa,” Annunziata said yesterday—she came in 
just as I was getting my easel ready. ‘‘Donna Lisa, I love 
you very dearly. May I go with you and watch you paint?” 

Now there are few things I dislike more than having some 
one watch me while I work, but could any one refuse a re- 
quest prefaced by “I love you dearly’’? I could not, so 
Annunziata went and I did wretched work. I am not sorry, 
for the summer is just beginning. I had not seen Annunziata 
through all the long winter, and she had so much to tell me. 
Her mother wants her to marry big Alessandro Lecci, who 
owns his own boat and has two boys to help him, and all this 
before he is twenty. When I asked her if she loved him, she 
shook her head coquettishly, her eyes, all the while, holding 
so much sunshjne that they well-nigh dazzled me. 

I had thought she cared for Alessandro, and that it was 
for his boat that she waited. 

“He is very handsome, Annunziata,” I urged, as I washed 
in the background of my sketch. 

“Yes, Signora; I know,” she answered, her white teeth 
showing between her red lips. “That is what every one 
Says.” 

“ And—’” I went on, feeling like an old mercenary match- 
maker—“ he is rich—he has money put away.” 

“Ah, Signora,” the girl answered again, ‘money is not 
everything.” 

I put down my brush and stared at the child. She had 
turned away, but I could see the color mounting to her cheeks, 
Then it came to my stupid old brain. But who could it be? 

I picked up my brush and pretended to work industriously. 

“But you always danced with Alessandro oftener than with 
any one else,” I retorted. 

No answer—though her cheeks still looked like twin roses. 

“At the festa, you know,” I repeated stupidly, “you al- 
ways dance with him.” 
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‘‘He dances so well,” she urged in extenuation. ‘I could 
not help it.” 

*‘ Annunziata—’”’ I began, in my excitement forgetting all 
about my picture and turning around so quickly that it nearly 
went over—‘‘I have always thought—yes, and hoped—that 
you and Alessandro would marry, and now you are going to 
disappoint me. He is a good son and will make you a good 
husband. He is handsome, well-to-do, and—loves you. And 
you ought to love him—” I finished weakly. 

‘*I know he has all the virtues, but still I do not love 
him.” 

I stared hopelessly across the blue waters. There was really 
nothing more to be said. I could not in conscience urge a 
loveless marriage. 

“It is such a pity,” I sighed. ‘‘Don’t you think you 
could learn to love him?” 

“No, Signora”’; she answered firmly. ‘I am sure of it.” 

Of course she loved some one else. I was sure of it now. 
But why did she not tell me? It could not be Stefano, he 
was too old, nor Matteo, he was too ugly. I wonder if it 
could be Felipe—with. his merry tongue, always singing and 
as beautiful as Apollo—but a sad good-for-nothing. Surely, 
surely it could not be he. I looked at Annunziata with a 
world of inquiry in my eyes. 

“What is it, Donna Lisa?’’ she questioned, as if she had 
a suspicion of my unspoken query. 

Surely,” I began, “it is not Felipe?” 

‘ “No, no, Signora. What made you think of him?” End- 
ing with a merry laugh at the very thought of it. 

‘* Because he is so beautiful,” I answered. 

“But, Signora,” she drew herself up very straight and 
looked far away, a new light dawning in her eyes, “the man 
I love is not beautiful.” It was very simply said. 

‘*Who is he, Annunziata?” 

She hesitated a moment and then—the light still in her 
eyes—told me. 

“Marco Santo.” 

‘Marco Santo!” I repeated like a child learning a lesson. 
‘*Marco Santo!’’ Why it was impossible. Annunziata love 
him—marry him! It was nonsense. Like many another, she 
had mistaken pity for love. But, for all my astonishment and 
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dismay, I could not make her repent of her words, ‘* Love 
comes of itself, Signora,” she remarked wisely. 

“And Maria Dolores—your mother—what does she say?” 

“Like you, Signora—‘ Impossible.’” She unconsciously im- 
itated her mother’s voice. 

I could not tell the child all the thoughts that came crowd- 
ing into my brain, I could only say—as I washed my brushes 
and gazed disheartened at the wretched work I had done— 
“Another day, Annunziata, we will talk about this. You have 
surprised me very much. I must think it over. You know I 
love you and have your happiness at heart.” 

‘“‘T thank you, Signora,” she murmured, rising to her feet. 
“T shall be happy, never fear. He is not a sailor,” she said 
almost defiantly; and before I could answer, she had slipped 
away. 

No, he is not a sailor, I thought angrily. He is too frail, 
too puny, too delicate to wrest a living from the sea. Among 
the sturdy fisher-folk he seemed a being apart. From his very 
birth he had a horror of the sea; never playing in it as the 
other children did, screaming with fright if a wave but touched 
his bare, browy toes. Not even now, when he was a grown 
man, had he overcome this great aversion. The trade he had 
chosen, while honorable and worthy, and at which—it must be 
acknowledged—he had made a success, was looked down upon 
by these Italian fishermen. When one can love and marry a 
brave, good-looking fisherman, bronzed by the sun, fearless as 
the sea, and strong as the elements themselves, it does not 
seem right to choose a weak, white-faced boy, who dares mot 
so much as even sit in a boat. 

I picked up my traps and started for home. Annunziata 
deserved a good scolding and I should have given her one. 
To love a shoemaker, instead of picturesque Alessandro, with 
his scarlet kerchief knotted around his brown throat! It was a 
delight to see him bring his boat in over the waves, standing 
upright in the bow; his body swaying with the motion, while 
his strong arms skilfully wielded the unhandy oar. It was no 
delight, no pleasure to see Marco make shoes! True he al- 
ways bowed with a pleasant ‘‘Good morning, Signora,” when 
I passed his shop, and if I chanced to stop for a moment’s 
-chat, the color would fly to his pale cheeks, and his brown 
eyes grow luminous when I talked of his beloved “ Patria.” 
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But he barely reached to Annunziata’s shapely shoulders, while 
Alessandro towered above her. 

I met Maria Dolores the next day as I was passing the 
padre’s house. ‘The good man was down at the beach help- 
ing the fishermen with their nets,” she told me. She had wished 
to ask his advice and, not finding him, asked mine. 

‘Was it not impossible, quite impossible, for Annunziata to 
marry a shoemaker?” Utter contempt marked her dulcet voice. 

Annunziata’s love-lit eyes rose before me. I hesitated, and 
then hedged shamefully. 

“You do not like him, Maria Dolores?”’ 

“Not like him has nothing to do with the matter. He is a 
shoemaker and all the Galdi have married seamen.’’ The dark 
eyes grew threatening. ‘‘ Annunziata shall not marry a shoe- 
maker.” 

“‘He might become a sailor,” I ventured; though I knew 
how impossible this was. 

‘“Marco become a sailor!’’ Her voice grew shrill, as only 
Italian voices can. ‘‘Do you not know, Signora, that he has 
a horror of the sea? His father was drowned and his mother 
—God rest her soul!—found his body on the shore. Then the 
boy was born, and he had a horror of the sea.”’ 

I remembered:that I had heard the story. So his dread of 
the sea was constitutional; an inheritance from his grief-stricken 
mother. The first throb of pity I had felt for Annunziata’s 
chosen lover thrilled my heart. 

‘* Annunziata has always cared for him,” Maria Dolores went 
on rapidly. ‘When they were children together she took care 
of him and shielded him when the other children—little imps— 
only laughed at him. But to marry him—” Maria Dolores 
clasped her hands and called on all the saints of the Church 
to preserve her beloved daughter from such a fate. 

I fear the distracted mother found me of little comfort, for 
I did but listen, nodding my head in sympathy, and promise 
that I would speak to Annunziata. 

Almost a week passed before I could fulfil my promise, 
Annunziata seemed to avoid me, if such a thing were possible, 
when one morning I heard her step on the stair. ‘ Annunziata, 
mia!” I cried. ‘‘ What ages it is since I have seen you. Come, 
sit down, and I will tell you how I have missed you.” 

“A thousand thanks, Signora,”’ she answered, 
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Her manner was constrained and ill at ease. She was no 
longer the light-hearted, happy girl whose very presence was 
a joy. Her eyes looked heavy with much weeping, and the 
twin roses had faded from her cheeks. 

“What is the matter, dearest,’ I asked anxiously; for, in 
sight of such storm signals, to pretend was impossible. 

“Marco will be a sailor!” She dropped on her knees, 
buried her face in my lap, and burst into tears. 

Annunziata crying! Annunziata, who was always happiness 
personified, whose merry laugh had chased from my threshold 
many a goblin dressed in blue. An angry Annunziata, enraged 
at her mother’s opposition, I had expected; but I had never 
looked for tears. Tears are only for the poor in spirit. 

Gradually the sobs grew less violent. 

“Tt is sad, Signora, nothing could be sadder, Marco— 
whose horror of the sea is known to all—Marco has become a 
sailor!” 

Here the sobs threatened to get the better of her again, 
but my face of amazement, together with an astonished cry of, 
“‘Impossible, Annunziata!” brought her back. 

“Not impogsible at all, Signora,” with a little touch of dig- 
nity. “It is only too real. He heard that the Galdi never 
married any but sailors—and he said if that was all that stood 
in the way, he too would become a sailor.” 

** Annunziata, it is all foolishness. He is too frail for such 
work. Besides, he dreads the sea!” 

“Yes; that is true, Signora. But what can one do? It is 
no use. He goes. Our Lady and all the saints pray for him! 
And may God bring him back to me in safety!” she added, 
making a reverent sign’ of the cross that was a prayer in 
itself. 3 

“Dearest child,” I answered, laying my hand on the head 
that was bowed again over my lap, ‘‘ Marco has no boat, and 
who would take him? He knows naught of the sea. He must 
not risk his life. Let him keep to his work, of that he knows 
plenty.” 

“Yes, Signora, he does indeed”; her tear-stained face 
looked proudly up at me. ‘‘He has made enough by his work 
to have money in the bank, and—and—he will buy a boat.” 
The sobs again became unmanageable. 

“Nonsense, child; you must stop him!” I retorted sharp- 
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ly. ‘‘He and his money would both be lost. Why, the man 
is crazy! He might as well jump into the sea and be done 
with it.” My indignation increased as the picture of Marco 
rose before me with his haunting fear of the water. ‘‘ Why, 
what would he do in a storm? Even in fair weather he knows 
nothing of boats.” 

“Nothing,” Annunziata agreed sadly. ‘‘Only he says he 
will sail first with Stefano. When he learns—then he will buy 
his own.” 

This was putting off the evil day for a little while, at least, 
as I tried to make Annunziata see; though I was amazed that 
Stefano would employ a weakling like Marco. 

It was, if I remember rightly, the next day that I saw 
Marco. I met him as I was trudging home after an afternoon’s 
work. I was not in the best of moods, and when I heard the 
soft Italian accents—‘‘ May I carry the Signora’s box?” and 
turning, saw the slight figure hurrying after me—my temper 
was not improved. If I had been gentle with Annunziata I 
would not spare Marco. So, without stopping, I refused his 
offer with a few words of thanks, and continued on my way, 
even quickening my pace. _ 

“The Signora is offended?” the voice went on. 

“Yes’’; I replied. ‘‘The Signora-is offended.” 

** But, Signora,” he pleaded, with a clasp of his hands, and 
in a tone of mingled despair and exultation. ‘‘I love Annun- 
ziata, and—”’ the exaltation predominated now—‘ Annunziata 
loves me.’’ 

“‘I know, so she has told me,” I answered in as crisp a 
tone as I knew how to use. “But Annunziata is young and 
she may mistake—other feelings—for Jove.” I had intended 
to say “pity,” but my courage failed; he looked so absurdly 
unhappy. 

“Ah—Signora! I hope not.” The color flooded his face 
and I knew he had read my meaning. 

“Well,” I went on ruthlessly, “ Maria Dolores will not con- 
sent, and you know Annunziata will never marry without her 
mother’s approval.” 

“We will wait,” he answered. ‘Our Lady is good and 
she may soften her heart some day.” 

“Is it true you have become a sailor?” I asked, looking 
across to where the sea lay shimmering in the twilight. 
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“Yes, Signora’’; he answered simply. 

I thought as he followed my glance across the shining 
water that he shivered slightly. 

“I begin to-morrow,” he continued. ‘‘ There is Stefano’s 
boat coming in now. I go with him—just at first,” he added. 
“Will you not wish me good luck?” 

The appeal was so direct that I could but murmur “good 
luck,” in a half audible tone. 

‘* Thanks, a thousand thanks, Signora!’’ This with a courte- 
ous bow as he left me at the door of my little house. 

Had I not always felt so positive that Annunziata would 
marry Alessandro, I might have become reconciled to Marco; 
but matchmakers do not like their plans to miscarry. 

June and July were always wonderful months in this little 
corner of the world, but this summer they were siurpassingly 
beautiful. Long, golden days they gave, each one more beau- 
tiful. Earth, sea, and sky seemed joined in a trinity of beauty. 

Marco had sailed with Stefano and each day had come 
home in safety; though it was rumored among the gossips 
that on the first day he had fainted. Stefano stoutly denied 
this, and no one dared to question Marco. I thought the sea 
was benefitting him, and, in a measure, making a man of him. 
He looked brown and less delicate and his shrinking look had 
departed. But Annunziata ease pale and worried, her eyes 
lost their old confidence. 

“ Annunziata,” I said one day when we met.on the beach 
—it was time for the boats and the girl was scanning the 
horizon—‘“‘ you have come’ of a race of seamen—it. is not right 
to worry so. Marco is in God’s care.” 

“Oh, Signora! that is what I tell myself constantly; but 
it is of no use. I cannot help it. Do you think that is his 
boat?” she asked, pointing to a tiny speck that to my eyes 
looked as much like a bird as a boat. 

“Indeed, child, I cannot tell. It is a fajr day and there is 
no danger.” 

‘* Signora—’’ she turned to me earnestly—“I never wanted 
to marry a sailer, and now—I am very unhappy, and unless— 
ah, that zs his boat!’”’ All the unhappiness had gone now and 
once more she was my Annunziata, with the twin roses and 
dancing eyes. 

So day after day passed. Maria Dolores had, meanwhile, 
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consented conditionally to the match. ‘“‘ When he sails his 
own boat,” she had said; and that was to be in the following 
spring. 

Marco had been sailing for two months now, but Annun- 
ziata’s fear instead of growing less only increased. She con- 
cealed it from every one save me; and I, knowing the terror 
that was always in her heart, pitied her more and more as 
the summer went by. 

Then came that terrible day in August. It had been fair 
and beautiful as all the days that had gone before, then like a 
flash came the storm. The sea changed from a mirror to a 
maelstrom. In an instant the shore was crowded. I found 
Annunziata standing close to the raging water; and, putting 
my arm around her, I drew her back. She looked at me 
without a sign of recognition, but she did not resist. 

“The boats saw the storm coming,’ I said, “and have 
made for a safe harbor.” 

She shook her head and pointed across the water. I strained © 
my eyes and there, outlined against the dark masses of clouds, 
were two fishing-boats. Nearer they came, pitching and toss- 
ing on the black water. We could see now that they were 
Alessandro’s and Stefano’s boats. Then a cry arose from the 
watching people and J hid my face. When I dared look again 
I could see only one boat. Instantly a living chain was made, 
which reached far out into the water—the last man was up to 
his shoulders in the seething mass. 

Alessandro, when they carried him in, was just able to 
speak. A mournful wail arose as he named two boats that 
had capsized when the gale first struck them. Of the other 
boat, still tossing about outside the line of breakers, he had 
little hope to give. Stefano had been washed overboard as 
they were running for the harbor, and Marco had injured his 
arm and was practically helpless. 

I turned from the crowd standing about the rescued man, 
and looked out over the waters. The boat was still tossing 
and pitching from side to side. If it could only be brought 
inside the line of breaking waves, a life-line might be again 
formed and Marco saved. But this seemed impossible. If 
Alessandro, with all his strength and knowledge of boats, 
barely succeeded in doing this—how could Marco—disabled, 
too—even attempt it? 
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I looked for Annunziata. She was standing, rigid as a 
statue, her arms stretched out as if to grasp the boat and draw 
it to safety. 

“Can nothing be done? Can you stand here and see two 
human beings perish—almost within reach of your arms?” I 
cried aloud. ‘‘ Surely there are men who will risk their lives 
to save a friend. Gregorio—you at least will do something?” 

But the brawny fellow shook his head and muttered some- 
thing that I did not catch. I repented of my words when his 
wife—her baby deftly folded in a corner of her shawl—be- 
sought me with tears in her eyes not to allow him to risk his 
life. 

“Ah, Signora! he could do nothing. It would only be 
another for the sea to devour.” 

All at once a clear, ringing voice was heard above the noises 
of the storm: “ Courage! courage, Marco! I am — 
Courage for a few minutes!” 

I started. What did the figure flying up the Seiad; fol- 
lowed slowly by one or two men, mean to do? I heard a 
great clamor—voices raised in excited pleadings—then I saw 
men dragging a boat to the water’s edge. 

“It is madness—madness!” “ Annunziata has gone mad!” 
“‘It cannot be done!” were the many cries. “It is too late. 
We could not reach them in time.” 

The women’s shrill tones rose like a wail. The men—pro- 
testing all the while—helped launch the boat. 

The first to step in was Annunziata. I started forward— 
then drew back. Why not? She was strong and fearless, and 
well able to manage a boat. Two men stepped in after her; 
she had shamed them into bravery—or, perhaps, they lacked 
but a leader, I saw them cross themselves, a wave caught the 
little boat and it seemed to stand on end. I hid my tace and 
prayed—for the dead, as I thought. 

A gentle hand touched my arm. I looked up, dreading 
what I was to see. It was Lucia, who had begged me not to 
let her husband go. ‘“ Courage, Signora!” she said, “See! 
They are most there.” 

Slowly the two boats drew nearer each other. How it was 
done I cannot tell. 

“Look, Signora!”.called Lucia, ‘all is well. They have 
thrown the line. Heavens! he has missed it! Ah! he has it 
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now; his arm broken—too! They are coming back. Signora— 
look! Only a little wave—see, they ride on top.” All I could 
make out was a raging sea with huge waves threatening every 
instant to end a life that was dear to me—so that, for very 
fear, I had to hide my face. 

“Ah! misericordia! Signora!” said Lucia, in a voice of 
despair; “it is all over. The boat has overturned—but—no— 
no! they have them. Ah! how brave is my Gregorio!” 

Again the waiting men formed a line headed by strong 
Gregorio, and Annunziata first, and then the three others, were 
carried in safety beyond the reach of the terrific sea. 

The next day, when the sea was blue and laughing in the 
sunlight, I stopped to ask how Marco was. I found Annun- 
ziata looking pale but so happy that I envied her. It is not 
given to every woman to save from death the man she loves. 
I looked upon Annunziata with an awe that I had never felt 
before. Somehow her love had passed beyond the common- 
place of every-day life, and had become exalted—glorified, 
When Maria Dolores came to greet me I saw that she also 
recognized that truth. 

“Yes, Signora; Annunziata may marry Marco. The good 
God wills it, so I gave my consent. Marco goes back to the 
shoemaking. Annunziata insists.” 

October came and found me still in my holiday home. I 
had waited for Annunziata’s wedding. It took place in the 
little church, that was gayly dressed with green boughs and 
stiff paper flowers. If the bride was beautiful and stately, and 
the bridegroom pale and small—lI think no one noticed the 
discrepancy, for the perfect happiness shining in the eyes of 
both caused all else to be forgotten. 

And if I chanced to glance at tall, splendid Alessandro 
standing by my side, I had only to look a bit further through 
the little window, where the sight of many crosses—grim in 
the glorious sunshine—made me think of that figure of de- 
spair—standing with arms outstretched to the pitiless sea— 
and thank God that such grief had been only for ‘an hour. 











Current Events. 


For a few weeks things were 
Russia comparatively quiet in Russia; it 
seemed as if the reformers had 
accepted the Tsar’s concession of a Duma, with great reluctance, 
indeed, but with the hope and the fixed purpose to get the 
most out of it. The government was supposed to be elaborat- 
ing the details and to be preparing for the election of the rep- 
resentatives. Assurances were given by Count Witte, to mem- 
bers of the Reform party, that the Tsar was sincerely de- 
sirous of meeting the wishes of the nation. He declared that 
the Tsar’s strongest desire was to become a constitutional sov- 
ereign; that his ideal was a monarch who ruled over loyal and 
loving subjects without the terrible burden of responsibility im- 
posed by an autocratic régime, and that the only reason why 
he hesitated to grant a constitution was because he was not 
convinced that the nation really desired one. The disorders in 
the Caucasus had been so far suppressed that there was no 
longer any news’ from that region. 

The topic most discussed was the probable arrangement of 
an agreement with Great Britain, somewhat on the lines of the 
Anglo-French agreement. Writers who had hitherto been bit- 
terly opposed to England, and who looked upon her as Rus- 
sia’s sworn foe, advocated the new rapprochement. It is as- 
serted—with what truth we do not know—that the Emperor 
William had made a great effort to detach Russia from France, 
and had even proposed to Russia an agreement for the parti- 
tion of the Austrian‘ dominions., The Slavonic peoples were to 
‘become the share of Russia, while Germany was to become 
the possessor of the parts occupied by the races of Teutonic 
blood. Hungary was to be made into an independent princi- 
pality. These proposals, if they were ever made, were rejected 
by the Tsar; and the alliance with France is to be maintained 
as a fixed point of Russian policy. 

In a Manifesto, published on the ratification of the Treaty 
with Japan, there appears for the first time the recognition of 
the defeat inflicted by Japan: ‘“‘God has caused our Father- 
land to suffer sore trials and blows of fate in a sanguinary 
war . . . against a brave and mighty enemy.” The hope 
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for the future prosperity of Russia, the Tsar declares, is to be 
looked for from the blessing of God upon his own labors in 
conjunction with those of the men elected by the people. 

But the comparative quiet which prevailed was only the 
calm before the storm. The distrust of the government was 
felt by too many for the nation at large to be willing to ac- 
cept, even as an instalment, the proffered concessions. Even 
if confidence in the good faith of the officials had been felt— 
which was far from being the case—it was soon seen that 
those concessions were altogether inadequate. The working 
classes of the town, and the poor of the villages, would have 
been without representatives in the projected Duma. Of peas- 
ant proprietors only two per cent could have become electors. 
Only independent householders, above twenty-five years of age, 
could have voted in the first stage. The election was to be in 
two or three stages; the members of the Duma were to be 
elected by delegates chosen by these few electors. And when 
elected, the Duma was merely a powerless law-advising assem- 
bly. Out of its proposals the government could select and 
realize only those that suited it. 

And so, while the moderate Reformers were willing to ac- 
cept and make the best of it, grateful for the principle, as they 
were, of election being recognized in any degree so ever, the 
vast mass of the people who took an interest in political ques- 
tions could not bring themselves to accept this course. They 
adopted a method of securing decent government hitherto un- 
exampled in history. Theologians generally condemn revolu- 
tion, but allow passive resistance to iniquitous measures; as a 
rule, however, it has been by revolution of one form or an- 
other that tyranny has been overturned. It was left to the 
Russian people to show how potent an arm the people them- 
selves possess in the power of passive resistance without violence. 

The movement began by the strike of railway operatives in 
Moscow; thence it spread to St. Petersburg; and gradually éx- 
tended so widely that Russia was cut off from the rest of the 
world: ambassadors had to depart in ships; the mails had to 
be entrusted to the good offices of neighboring states; the 
Tsar himself had to be dependent for intercourse with the rest 
of Europe upon the war vessels of the Kaiser. 

The strikes soon spread to various other trades, and even 
lawyers and doctors struck; and soldiers and their officers 
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showed their sympathy. The number of strikers rose to more 
than one million; in many places the necessaries of life were 
unattainable. The cities were in darkness. The people were 
willing to endure the privations involved for the sake of the 
hoped-for change in the way of government. In some mys- 
terious way or other the workers were organized, and thor- 
oughly organized, from one end of the Empire to the other, 
and so wisely that the military were powerless. Except in a 
very few places, no barricades were erected and but little blood 
was shed. The demands of the strikers were for the calling of 
a Constituent Assembly to be elected by universal suffrage. 
To this Convention was to be given the power of framing a 
Constitution for the Empire. In a few days the government 
was dismayed, as it might well be; for it had to face a nation 
in passive revolt. It was incapable of enforcing even the 
semblance of authority. This much is to be said for it, per- 
haps for the first time in its history, it made no effort to dis- 
perse meetings by military force, although it threatened to do 
so. The maintenance of order in many places was secured by 
committees of public safety. In various cities mock republics 
were formed. The nation went on strike, the people stopped 
work as a protest against misrule, against a succession of blun- 
ders and of broken pledges. 

The Tsar, in this collapse of the national life, saw the ne- 
cessity of making further concessions. He issued a Manifesto 
by which guarantees of civil liberty are promised, the suffrage 
is extended, legislative power is granted to the Duma, and the 
responsibility of ministers to it established. He says that his 
happiness is indissolubly bound up with the happiness of the 
people, and that the gorrow of the people is the sorrow of the 
Sovereign. The present agitation menaced the safety of the 
Empire. It is, therefore, his duty to efface himself and to 
bring the troubles to anend. Accordingly, he grants the pop- 
ulation the immutable foundations of civic liberty, based on 
real inviolability of the person and freedom of conscience, 
speech, union, and’association. He establishes it as an immu- 
table rule that no law can come into force without the ap- 
proval of the State Duma, and the elected of the people are 
to exercise a real participation in the supervision of the legality 
of the acts of the authorities appointed by him. The suffrage 
is extended, but it is not stated how far this extension goes. 
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In the preparation of this Manifesto the Tsar took as a 
guide a Report submitted to him by Count Witte. In this 
Report the Count plainly stated that the agitation in Russian 
society was not the outcome of partial imperfections in the 
social and governmental régime, nor was it the outcome of the 
organized proceedings of the extreme elements. Its roots were 
deeper and sprang from the violation of the equilibrium be- 
tween the moral aspirations and the external forms of life in 
Russian society. Thinking Russia aspires to rights on a basis 
of civil liberty. The main problem of the Government is to 
realize all the elements of civil liberty, and to secure the equali- 
zation of all Russians before the laws without distinction of 
religions and nationalities. The next problem, the Count pro- 
ceeds to say, is the establishment of legislative measures for 
guaranteeing the benefits of civil, political, and economic liber- 
ty. The object to be pursued should be the good of the 
masses of the people. 

Of the first Ministry constituted on the lines adopted in 
the West, Count Witte has been appointed the Premier. He 
is to be the leader of the Russian people into the path of Con- 
stitutionalism. He will choose his own colleagues, and the 
anarchy hitherto reigning even in the highest State circles, 
where each Minister strove to get his own way, independently 
and even in opposition to the rest, will cease and will be suc- 
ceeded by the definite system under which the whole Cabinet 
is pledged to a common policy. It is too soon to ask the 
question to whom the Cabinet is to be responsible, to the Tsar 
or to the Duma. 

The concessions of the Tsar have not yet brought full 
peace. Russia, like every other country, contains all sorts of 
people, and whether the wise or the foolish are to dominate 
cannot be ascertained in a few weeks. The bureaucrats, who 
have for so long a time exploited Russia as if it were their 
own private estate for their own personal emolument and 
pleasure, will not surrender their selfish aims without a strug- 
gle. We hope that those at the other extreme, to whom the 
concessions made are not sufficient, those who wish for a Con- 
stitueut Assembly and for a Constitution framed by it, will 
not play into the hands of the Reactionaries, but will be con- 
tent with a gradual evolution from the less to the greater. 

It is, however, one of the evils of despotism that it assumes 
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as a first principle that the people are not fit to govern them- 
selves, and proceeds, by its methods, to render them unfit. 
We cannot, therefore, be surprised to hear still of uprisings 
and unsettlement, and even of the heartrending -massacre 
of Jews at Odessa and in many other places. There is 
very good reason to think that this massacre and other dis- 
orders, which have taken place since the publication of 
the latest Manifesto, were promoted by the present posses- 
sors of power, in the hopes of nullifying the Tsar’s con- 
cession. Russia, so long a scene of despotic tyranny, cannot 
become at once a dwelling-place of freedom and of order. 
The greatest enemies of. the common weal—the bureaucrats 
—manifest openly that virtual revolt against the Tsar, which 
in secret they have long practised. At Warsaw the Governor 
tore up the Manifesto, declaring that the people were not fit 
for freedom. The police and Cossacks still continue to shoot 
and sabre men, in despite of the word of the Tsar. One 
thing, however, has happened calculated to give as much sat- 
isfaction as the Manifesto itself—the most prominent of the 
bureaucrats, M. Pobiedonostzeff, has resigned the Procurator- 
ship of the Haly Synod, and his resignation has been ac- 
cepted. To him are due, more than to any one man, the evils 
which have befallen Russia during the last and the present 
reign. He has been a hater at once of civil liberty and of 
the Catholic Church. The best hope that Russia will pass tri- 
umphantly through the present crisis is to be found in Count 
Witte’s assurance that the majority of the nation understand 
the necessity of being patient. At present, however, Russia 
is in a state of chaos, the outcome of which is still beyond 
human calculation. Will a strong leader appear to bring peace 
and security? 


The German Emperor has made 

Germany. two more speeches, and these have 

tended to darken the outlook. At 

Dresden he expressed his gratitude to the King of Saxony for 
the sympathy and support which had rendered it easy for the 
‘first official of Empire” to face the difficulties encountered 
by Germans in the world. With open vizor, and with the free 
manly German courage, the Empire would look every one in 
the face who chooses to cross its path and to interfere with it 
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in the legitimate promotion of its interests. A day or two 
later at Berlin, on the occasion of the unveiling of a monu- 
ment to Moltke, the Emperor was even more outspoken: ‘You 
have seen, gentlemen, how we stand in the world. Then— 
powder dry, sword keen, eyes on the goa!, muscles taut, and 
away with pessimists. I empty my glass to our people in arms. 
The German army and the German Staff. Hurrah!” These 
speeches led some to think that war with France was immi- 
nent, while others considered that it was at Great Britain that 
these threats were aimed. 

Anxiety was somewhat removed, however, by the recollec- 
tion that the Reichstag is on the point of meeting and that it 
will be necessary to get large additional sums of money voted. 
The demand for an increase of the navy, the expense of sup- 
pressing the native risings in Southwest and East Africa, and 
the readjustment of taxation, require a sum of nearly fifty 
millions per year of additional expenditure. The Emperor was, 
therefore, speaking rather as a canvasser for votes than as the 


War-Lord and Head of the Empire. The feeling, however, in: 


Germany is very strong that coalitions are being formed against 
the Empire. Outside of Germany the impression is just the 
reverse: that the Emperor is endeavoring to break the alliance 
between France and Russia, or to unite France and Russia 
and even the United States with his own Empire in a league 
against Great Britain and Japan. But, so far, nothing has been 
accomplished. The methods ef German diplomacy do not in- 
spire confidence, and the objects which !the German Emperor 
has in view are too exclusively his own for other nations to be 
willing to become his allies. 


In France the attention of the 


France. public has been devoted to the | 


events of the quite recent past. 
The statements made by Prince Biilow to the correspondents 
of two French journals, in which he insisted that the sole aim 
of Germany in the recent negotiations with reference to Mo- 
rocco had been to guard her own interests and to maintain the 
principle of the “open door,” met with little credence in 
France and led to various revelations of the events which took 
place in June last, when M. Delcassé resigned. It is quite 
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clear this resignation was brought about by the dread of a 
war with Germany. The French Foreign Minister was thrown 
over by his colleagues under the influence of fear. The men 
who were ready to support M. Combes, in his attack upon 
defenceless nuns and monks, quailed before the angry looks .of 
the German Emperor. To appease him, M. Delcassé was sac- 
rificed—and to no purpose. The Kaiser, so far from being 
appeased, made further and more exacting demands. He asked 
France to submit to discussion rights which had been hers 
since 1835. What France would have done if she had not 
been assured of England’s support it is idle to speculate. As 
a matter of fact, M. Rouvier stood firm and secured for France 
the position with reference to Morocco which she has so long 
held. The Conference of the Powers which is to be held—how 
soon is not yet fixed—will not have a right to enter upon the 
questions already settled. Germany must be content with hav- 
ing prevented that peaceful penetration of Morocco which France 
had undertaken, and with prolonging over a large extent of the 
earth’s surface that domination of cruelty and iniquity which 
France was upon the point of biinging to an end. 

The statement, that England had promised to support France 
with an army of 100,000 men, and to sieze the Kiel Canal, is 
too precise to be true. There is, however, but little doubt that 
France was officially assured of the full support of the whole 
military and naval strength of England in the event of a Ger- 
man attack. There is, too, little doubt that this attack was peri- 
lously near, and that France was not prepared. Many French- 
men believe that alone she could not have successfully resisted 
the onslaught of the Germans. What hope of success have 
38,000,000 against 60,000,000? It is not often that a nation’s 
crime is so manifestly its own punishment. The limitation of 
the birth-rate so long practised in France has been the means 
' of placing her at the mercy of her foe. 

Whether exactly true or not, the accounts of the recent 
crisis give an insight into the state of insecurity which has ex- 
isted during the past summer. They also show what methods 
of action are, if not actually adopted, yet considered possible 
of adoption by the men who control the destinies of the world. 
They indicate an entire lack of the sense of honor on the part 
of public men. In order to succeed, unblushing mendacity and 
trickery are practised such as would disgrace the lowest ward 
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politician. The press is subsidized for the purpose of spread- 
ing false reports and of manufacturing a fictitious public opinion. 
As in the days of Bismarck, who had newspapers in his pay 
and ordered them systematically to circulate calumnies against 
his opponents, so in the present times—and these newspapers 
are not in one country only, but are found in all. What Mr. 
Carnegie said about the general recognition of the principle that 
war may be waged without any formal declaration, shows how 
much the public morality of Europe has, in some respects, dete- 
riorated. 

The position of France in relation to her neighbors, as the 
resultant of the forces which have been acting upon her, seems 
to be somewhat as follows: Towards Germany she holds an 
attitude of reserve, if not one of suspicion. The entente with 
England remains unbroken and has been strengthened, although 
M. Rouvier, it is said, has negatived any idea of forming a 
definite alliance. The Municipal Council of Paris has paid a 
visit to London and its members have been the guests of the 
London County Councilors in their homes. A return visit is 
to be paid to Paris. The German Emperor’s strong desire to 
have France as a supporter seems further than ever from reali- 
zation, although there are those who think it not unlikely that 
he may offer to give France a free hand in Morocco in return 
for French support elsewhere; and there are not wanting French- 
men ready to accept these terms. Another instance of what 
has become a marked feature of European politics—the mutual 
visits of the heads of states—has taken place. M. Loubet has 
been paying a visit to the King of Spain, and was warmly re- 
ceived both by the Sovereign and his people. The understanding 
as to Morocco, which had already been made between France and 
Spain, has consequently been strengthened, and France and 
Spain are understood to be in perfect accord. Between Italy and 
France friendly feelings exist. But Italy is a member of the Tri- 
ple Alliance, and how she would act in the event of Germany’s 
making war on France is a question hard to answer; writers 
worthy of attention declare that she would-have to be faithful 
to the duties imposed by the Alliance. Nothing so far has 
broken the union which exists by virtue of the Treaty with 
Russia. Both powers are abiding by its terms. But with Rus- 
sia in a state of chaos, the influence of this union is much di- 
minished. 
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As to interior affairs, the impending general election is be- 
ginning to cast-its shadow before. The Bloc, by means of 
which so much legislation hostile to the Church was passed, 
shows signs of dissolution. During the whole of the Waldeck- 
Rousseau Ministry and that of M. Combes the Socialists stood 
shoulder to shoulder with the Radicals. Now M. Jaurés and 
his friends are acting in a great number of constituencies in 
opposition to the Radical Republicans and refusing to work 
with them any longer. The Radicals themselves are in confu- 
sion, and a general state of disorder seems at hand. 

The movement for the settlement of international difficulties 
by arbitration has many distinguished Frenchmen for its advo- 
cates and promoters. But, with the love of logic which is said 
to be characteristic of the French, a certain number of French- 
men placarded the walls with a violent appeal to the conscripts 
to refuse all obedience to their officers, to fire on them if or- 
dered to use their rifles during strike disturbances, and, since 
“all war is criminal,” it orders for. mobilization were given, 
they were called upon to retort by insurrection. The people 
of Paris were indignant at the expression of such sentiments. 
In fact, visitors to France find that a very warlike feeling has 
come into existence. The external dangers have contributed 
to bring together those who until recently were opponents. 
The first act of the Assembly on its meeting was to pass an 
Amnesty for political offenders, as a result of which M. Pauj 
Dérouléde has returned to France. 


After Russia, Austria-Hungary is 

Austria-Hungary. still the most disturbed of the 

; countries of Europe, nor is the end 

in sight. The Hungarian Parliament has been again prorogued. 
The Ministry of Baron Fejervary has been reinstated in office, 
although it has no supporters in either House. Its task now 
is to find them among the present members, and if this is im- 
practicable to dissolve and appeal to the country. For this 
purpose it has issued a long programme resembling a Party 
Platform in this country. So comprehensive is the list of the 
Reforms it proposes that the other parties are at their wits’ 
end to know what inducements they can offer. The most im- 
portant of the proposals of Baron Fejervary is the extension 
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of the suffrage. To this the Magyars are opposed. They are 
afraid lest their own power should be lost. For, like many 
others, it is not a purely disinterested love of liberty which 
actuates the present agitators. The Magyars domineer and 
love to domineer over the Croats and the other races which 
form part of the Transleithanian dominions, and yet the Mag- 
yars number Jess than half of the population. 

The proposals of the government will, if carried, make the 
electorate three times as large as at present, the franchise 
being given to all males who have completed their twenty- 
fourth year and who are able to read and write. It would 
take too much space to mention all the other proposals. They 
embrace military, economic, agrarian, industrial, judicial, edu- 
cational, political, and religious subjects and, although many 
of the reforms proposed are highly desirable, it would take a 
century to carry them all into effect. In fact, it looks very 
much like a fraudulent appeal, meant merely to sow division 
in the ranks of the opposition. That the words of command 
should be Hungarian—the question which has been the subject 
of so long and bitter an agitation—is not conceded. The 
maintenance of the settlement of 1867 is taken as the basis for 
discussion, although a modification of it is recognized as ad- 
missible. -The raising of the question of an extension of the 
suffrage in Hungary has led to its being raised in Austria also. 
Neither Austrians nor Hungarians can look forward to a quiet 
time. 


The event which, of all others, is 

Turkey. — the most satisfactory, is the as- 

sumption by the Powers of finan- 

cial control over three vilayets of Macedonia. This is an inva- 

sion of the Sultan’s rights of sovereignty and resisted by him 

as such. But so enormous are the evils of that sovereignty, 

that it is no longer tolerable; and five Powers have laid 

aside their mutual jealousies and combined to demand that the 

Sultan should, if he remains a ruler at all, make his rule in 

some degree bearable. What success will attend their efforts, 

and how they will combine to coerce the Turk, should he pro- 

long his resistance, the immediate future will reveal. But that 
the Powers have been able to go so far is of good augury. 
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The separation of Norway and 
Norway. Sweden has been definitely ac- 

complished. .King Oscar has taken 
leave of his ungrateful subjects, and has persisted in his re- 
fusal to let any prince of his own family reign over them. 
The question then arose what form of government Norway 
should adopt, whether it should remain a Monarchy or become 
a Republic. A certain number of Norwegians, who were Re- 
publicans, wished to have the question referred by way of 
Referendum to the people. The Storthing, however, decided to 
offer the crown to Prince Charles, the second son of the Crown 
Prince of Denmark, but to make this offer subject to a direct 
vote of the people. The vote has taken place, and by an im- 
mense majority the offer of the Storthing has been confirmed. 
Another nation has been added to the list, and another King 
takes his place in the ranks of sovereign rulers. 


Yet another cabinet crisis has 

Spain. taken place in Spain. No sooner 

‘ had M. Loubet departed than the 

Premier resigned. It is hard for outsiders to understand the 

instability shown by these frequent changes, or the reason for 
them. 




















Rew Books. 


By his five-volume history of the 

EARLY PERSECUTIONS persecutions of the early Chris- 

By Allard. tians, M. Paul Allard placed him- 

self well in the front rank of liv- 

ing historians, and won from the learned world a respectful atten- 

tion which is too seldom, now-a-days, granted to Catholic schol- 

ars. The erudition, which was not exhausted in furnishing forth 

his monumental work, has now given us a second which in size 

only is inferior to the first. Though covering the same ground, 

it is not a repetition, or a summary, but the complement of the 
larger study. 

In the present publication,* which consists of ten lectures 
delivered recently at the Catholic Institute, the learned pro- 
fessor presents, in all its splendor, the testimony to the divinity 
of Christianity which is contained in the history of the early 
martyrs in the Roman empire. Complete familiarity with all 
the information available for the subject, was but one of the 
qualifications demanded for the task of accurately and attrac- 
tively placing before an audience a worthy tableau of this great 
fact. To condense within the compass of ten not very long 
chapters, all the material required to convey an adequate and 
real conception of a series of events, in which the central fact 
was constantly modified by the changing and shifting of local- 
ity, of time, and of the condition and quality of the chief ac- 
tors, required a sure eye for the selection of representative ele- 
ments out of an immense mass‘of material, and a large measure 
of artistic skill for their arrangement. M. Allard has proved 
equal to the work. 

In an introductory chapter, on the expansion of Christianity 
in the Roman empire, he fixes the geographical and social mzlieu 
in which the bloody drama was played. Then he surveys the 
nature of the legislation which was enacted at different times, 
and from varying motives, by the persecutors. He next ana- 
lyzes the chief causes of the persecuting fury, which he reduces 
to three: popular prejudices, political prejudices, and the 
wretched personal passions of rulers. 

After essaying a calculation of the number of the martyrs 


* Dix Legons sur le Martyr, données a l'Institut Catholique de Paris. Par Paul Allard. 
Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 
VOL, LXXXI1.— 26 
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—and here M. Allard furnishes a solid refutation of the ma- 
levolently contemptuous estimate to be found in the sixteenth 
chapter of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall—he gives a luminous ac- 
count of the diversity which existed in the social condition of 
the martyrs. One of his most telling chapters is that in which 
he throws out in bold relief the moral sufferings endured by 
the faithful—a factor in the struggle which hitherto had not 
received due attention from the historian. The modes of legal 
procedure, the nature and extent of the punishments, direct and _ 
indirect, are unfolded with a precision possible only to a writer 

perfectly familiar with all the knowledge to be derived from a 
knowledge of Roman history, archzology, and jurisprudence. 

The apologetic purpose of M. Allard is realized in his clos- 
ing chapter on the value of the martyrs’ testimony and the 
honors paid to them by the faithful. Throughout, M. Allard 
evinces a sobriety in statement and a simplicity of style adapted 
to the greatness of his theme, which, not unfrequently, at the 
hands of other narrators, as zealous, but less judicious, has been 
injured by misplaced rhetoric and obvious exaggeration. While 
discharging the ré/e of apologist, M. Allard does not forget 
that he is a critical historian. 

He is not often tempted to heighten his effects by the in- 
troduction of sensational or picturesque materials that are de- 
rived from suspected sources. Instead of saying that he very sel- 
dom trips in this respect, we would say never, if he had shown 
himself somewhat more exacting when drawing upon the Acta 
Sincera of Ruinart, whose great work, in the estimate of our 
best critics, is made up of articles of very heterogeneous value. 
The Passio S. Afre and the Passio SS. Didymi et Theodore 
are appealed to in the Dix Legons with as much confidence as 
the Passio S. Perpetue. Yet one of our most authoritative spe- 
cialists does not hesitate to declare the first-mentioned narrative 
a historical romance, and the second a work of the imagination. 
If we cannot, without some slight reservation, agree with the 
statement made by Mgr. Péchenard, the Rector of the Catholic 
Institute, in his eloquent Preface to the book, that it has nothing 
to fear from the application of the most rigorous criticism, we 
heartily join with him, both in the belief that it is sure to please 
by the accents of sincerity and truth which animate it, and 
also in the gratitude-which he expresses to the author for this 
new and brilliant service to religion. 
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Simultaneously with the appear- 
THE VALERIAN PERSE- ance in France of Professor Al- 
CUTION. lard’s work, there comes, from the 
By Healy. pen of a professor of the Catho- 
lic University in America, another 
volume,* cognate in character, and not inferior in quality, 
which marks the debut of a new laborer in the field where M. 
Allard has long been engaged almost alone. When selecting 
the subject of a dissertation, to be submitted to the University 
when he sought the degree of Doctor in Sacred Theology, 
Father Healy, who had devoted his years of special study to 
Church history, chose the Valerian persecution. The choice 
was an excellent one. The successful discharge of the task 
undertaken provided a thorough test of the candidate’s qualifi- 
cations. It called for a wide acquaintance with historical litera- 
ture bearing on Roman and ecclesiastical affairs, during three 
supremely significant centuries; a firm grasp of sound historical 
method ; industry to collate material widely scattered; a large 
share of critical acumen to appreciate evidence and the rela- 
tive values of conflicting accounts and opinions. No special 
study of the subject had hitherto been published. If this fact 
increased the difficulty of the student, it also supplied a strong 
incentive to earnest endeavor, inasmuch as it promised the 
writer that a good piece of work on his subject would result, 
not merely in an academic exercise worthy to be rewarded 
with a more or less valuable academic degree, but also in a 
really valuable contribution to Church history. 
Certain features of the Valerian persecution invest it with 
a special importance in the eyes of the ecclesiastical and the 
secular historian. More clearly than any other of the perse- 
cutions, it reveals one of the great controlling facts of history, 
the innate, essential, irreconcilable antagonism between the 
pagan State and the social, organic character of Christianity. 
In the middle of the third century, the Christians were no 
longer a number of small, almost isolated, obscure communities, 
the gens lucifuga of earlier days. With the lapse of nearly two 
hundred years, they had developed into a well-organized, ubi- 
quitous society. The Christian bishop had become a conspicu- 
ous personage in almost every great city of the empire. Chris- 


* The Valerian Persecution. A Study of the Relation between Church and State in the 
Third Century A. D. By the Rev. Patrick I. Healy, D.D., of the Catholic University of 
America, Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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tian laymen held high positions in public life. It is even be- 
lieved by many that Christianity had already occupied the Im- 
perial throne in the person of Philip the Arab. At the same 
time the great landmarks of the old Roman world were fast 
disappearing; a new order of things was arising in which there 
was an ominous debasement of moral standards in both public 
and private life. 

Conservative statesmen, like Decius, believed that the spread 
of degeneracy, was to be arrested only by the extirpation of 
foreign influences and the restoration of ancient Roman ways, 
social and political. They had reached, also, the conviction 
that Christianity was essentially inimical to native Roman ideas 
and institutions. Hence the short Decian persecution and the 
Valerian—practically a renewal of the effort cut short by the 
death of Decius—were not a mere attack upon individuals con- 
sidered guilty of law-breaking, but a mighty effort of the pagan 
empire to crush an institution that threatened its existence; it 
was a battle between the Roman State and the Catholic 
Church. 

Besides this dominant feature of Dr. Healy’s theme, there 

are several minor points which engage the interest that clings 
around unsettled questions. What, for instance, is the ex- 
planation of the sudden change from an attitude of friendli- 
ness to one of fierce hostility towards the Christians, in a ruler 
remarkable alike for his probity, moderation, and wisdom? Or, 
how much credence are we to give to the story of St. Lau- 
rence’s gridiron, and his exhibition to the Roman official of the 
disappointing treasures of the Church? And how much is fact, 
how much is fiction, in the history of the Massa Candida, re- 
counted to us by Sta Augustine and Prudentius ? 
_. The character of Dr. Healy’s work may be briefly indicated 
by saying that, while it satisfies the exacting standards to which 
the modern writer of history must conform, it will not fail to 
fascinate the intelligent reader who takes up a book of history, 
not for severe study, but partly for instruction, partly for en- 
tertainment. Clear alike by its methodic arrangement and its 
simple style, lively and vivid without falling into the rhetorical, 
the narrative flows smoothly on, and, though abounding in de- 
tail; never becomes tedious or monotonous. 

The author has assiduously searched ancients and moderns, 
from Denis of Alexandria to De Rossi and Harnack, venerable 
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tomes and the most recent periodical literature, for whatever 
data they contained bearing on his topic. He does not strain 
evidence or force conclusions. On controverted points he is 
satisfied to set forth the arguments for both sides, or, at most, 
without professing to decide the question, he indicates to which 
side his own judgment leans. And, avoiding indulgence in 
mere subjective views or obvious interpretations, he pays his 
readers the compliment of leaving the facts to speak for them- 
selves. 

While heartily congratulating the Catholic University and 
Dr. Healy on the excellence of his book, we cannot omit to 
remind him that it commits him to the obligation of satisfying 
the expectation which it raises of still better things in the fu- 
ture, when his professorial study will have endowed him with 
the opulent erudition, sureness of vision, and independence of 
judgment, which seldom come unaccompanied by gray hairs 
acquired while “hiving wisdom with each studious year.” 

In reply to those unfriendly critics who commented on the 
small number of theological students at the Catholic University, 
its friends have always insisted that the services to be rendered 
by the University faculty to the Church would not be con- 
fined to, nor even consist chiefly in, imparting to a body of 
students the results of other men’s labors. The professors 
would not be mere secondhand distributors of knowledge; they 
should also be producers. And their original contributions to 
every branch of sacred science compelling the respectful atten- 
tion of the universities and the learned world, at home and 
abroad, which alone are the competent judges of scholarship, 
and with which productive scholarship alone counts, would re- 
fute the charge that the Catholic Church, once the teeming 
mother of scholars, had fallen into the barrenness of old age. 
May we not see in Dr. Healy’s book the approaching fulfil- 
ment of hope deferred ? 


The chief promoter of the present 

CATHOLICITY AND PRO- industrial movement in Ireland be- 
GRESS IN IRELAND. lieved that his study and experi- 

By Dr. O’Riordan. ence taught him that some defects 

of Irish character are partially re- 

sponsible for Ireland’s economic backwardness. So in his book, 
Ireland in the New Century, Sir Horace Plunkett ventured to 
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assume the ré/e of friendly critic towards his Catholic fellow- 
countrymen. If he imagined that his strictures would be re- 
ceived with docility, there is reason to doubt whether his 
knowledge of Ireland is as thorough as he believed it to be- 
Criticism, however well founded, is a medicine that we all 
swallow with a wry face, even when administered by the hand 
of our best friend. And it was not to be expected that the 
Irish clergy would submit to be lectured on their alleged 
shortcomings by a Protestant layman. Sir Horace’s book 
promptly called forth a great volume of indignant protest. 
One of the ablest antagonists who took up a pen against him 
was Dr. O’Riordan, of Limerick, who has been recently ap- 
pointed to the rectorship of the Irish College in Rome. Dur- 
ing the course of a year he contributed to the columns of the 
Leader, a well-known Irish newspaper, a series of spirited and 
brilliant, though somewhat hastily written, papers, teeming with 
statistics, history, philosophy, directed against views advanced 
by Sir Horace Plunkett. This correspondence, expanding be- 
yond the scope of a mere reply to Sir Horace, embraced an 
extensive treatment of many subjects raised in the criticisms; 
it is now published in a large volume of about five hundred 
pages, entitled Catholicity and Progress in Ireland.* 

The main allegations against which Dr. O’Riordan directs 
his attack are that church-building in Ireland has, of late 
years, been carried out on a plan too costly for the economic 
conditions of the country; that Catholicism has helped to de- 
velop, or, at least, has failed to counteract, weaknesses which 
exist in Irish character; that the clergy, while they are to be 
honored for having established an exceptionally high standard 
of chastity among the people, have employed for that end, 
methods that have too harshly restricted innocent amusements 
and legitimate freedom; that they have not exerted their in- 
fluence with anything like equal zeal in the cause of temper- 
ance; finally, that the number of religious communities, which 
are non-producing bodies, is unduly large for so poor a coun- 
try. 

After a general introductory chapter, Dr. O’Riordan takes 
up the question of church-building. He next discusses, at con- 
siderable length, the relation of the Catholic Church to human 


* Catholicity and Progress in Ireland, By the Rev. M. O’Riordan, Ph.D., D.D., D.C.L. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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progress, illustrating his argument with a lengthy comparison 
between the économic conditions of Protestant England and 
Catholic Belgium. Then he challenges the view that, as far as 
industry and the ‘“‘civic virtues” are concerned, northern Prot- 
estants show favorably in contrast with the Catholic popula- 
tion. The relations of the priests to the social, political, and 
industrial interests of the people are presented so as to exon- 
erate the clergy from the charges of having helped to drive 
the young people out of the country, and having failed to do 
all that was incumbent on them to counteract the shiftless and 
intemperate habits of their flocks. 

Here the Doctor makes a considerable digression, to point 
out how much the government, the landlords, and the Protest- 
ant Church have taken from the people, and how little they 
have given in return. Returning to his man, Dr. O’Riordan 
demonstrates very forcibly that it is a great mistake to con- 
sider Irish convents as mere useless, non-productive institu- 
tions; and he defends the right of ladies to retire with their 
doweries into religious life if they choose, instead of spending 
their money in the frivolities of fashion. 

The book closes with an able review of education in mod- 
ern Ireland, in which the author takes an opportunity to re- 
count to his readers the brilliant success of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Louvain. 

Abstracting from the intrinsic merits of the question at 
issue, and judging the volume merely from a dialectic stand- 
point, the dispassionate reader will find Dr. O’Riordan strong- 
est in his defense of the convents, and weakest where he de- 
fends the Irish clergy from the charge of having failed, as a 
body, to do their utmost in the cause of temperance. More 
than once, too, instead of meeting and confuting his adversary 
on the precise point at issue, he enters upon a much wider 
topic, and establishes a principle which, his opponent might 
retort, is perfectly consistent with the existence of exceptions 
under special circumstances. For instance, his fine defense of 
Irish character, as manifested in its indomitable struggle for 
faith and fatherland, does not establish a contradictory of Sir 
Horace Plunkett’s assertion that “it is the folly of follies to 
say that on its other side the national character has preserved 
that strength, self-reliance, and sense of responsibility, or that 
appreciation of true liberty, which a modern people must pos- 
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sess if it is to succeed, or even to survive, in, the industrial 
fight.” Again the economic success of Belgium is quite com- 
patible with the thesis that “certain characteristics of Roman 
Catholicism appear calculated, unless supplemented by other in- 
Jiuences, to check the growth of the qualities of initiative and 
self-reliance.” 

On the other hand, the Doctor has, we believe, effectively 
disposed of Sir Horace’s contention that the disciplinary meth- 
ods of the clergy for the safeguarding of chastity among their 
flocks has, in a marked manner, contributed to emigration, and 
to a subsequent “leakage” of immigrants from the Church in 
America. On this last point, Sir Horace has been led astray 
by confiding too much in the absurd conclusions reached 
through erroneous reasonings of the Rev. Father Shinnors, 
based on very narrow and superficial observations made by 
him during a hasty tour in part of the United States. 

One of the most pleasing features of the book is that Dr. 
O'Riordan handsomely acknowledges his opponent’s services 
to Ireland, and expresses the hope that his criticisms may not 
prevent any of his readers from lending their sympathy and 
co-operation to the economic work with which Sir Horace 
Plunkett is identified. His observation that many who will not 
read Sir Horace’s book will pass judgment on it, on the 
strength of the criticisms they will have read concerning it, 
prompts us to suggest that those who read Dr. O’Riordan will 
do well to read also Sir Horace Plunkett. 


The tone of the school of philoso- 

PSYCHICAL DISPOSITIONS. phy directed by Professor Pace, 
By Dubray. , at the Catholic University, of 
Washington, is well exemplified 

in the brochure* before us. Two characteristics stand out as 
especially prominent in these pages—the writer’s thorough ac- 
quaintance with and fair appreciation of modern psychological 
research, and, on the other hand, his perfect training in scho- 
lastic methods and’ his attachment to the main principles of 
the traditional Catholic philosophy. With such limitations as 
are to be looked for in a first book, completed in accord with 


- The Theory of Psychical Dispositions. By Charles A. Dubray, S.M. A dissertation sub- 
mitted to the Faculty of Philosophy of the Catholic University of America, in partial fulfilment 
of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Published as Monograph Supple- 
ment No 30. of The Psychological Review, Washington, D.C. Pp. 170. 
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the conditions imposed by a graduate essay, this new mono- 
graph is a most excellent piece of work. It reflects credit on 
the soundness and breadth of the author’s training; and it 
gives us assurance that he will not be an idle or a silent figure 
in the field of scientific philosophy. 

In a preface, delightfully clear and brief, the author sum- 
marizes the contents of his book and the aim he has had in 
view. Modern psychology has discovered certain new facts, 
and more deeply investigated others. Of the theories pro- 
posed in explanation of these facts, some are mere adaptations 
of old theories—as, for instance, the theory of Psychical Dis- 
positions which attempts to solve the problems of memory, 
imagination, association, and habit, by borrowing, in part, the 
old Aristotelian-scholastic philosophy, and retaining the con- 
cept of psychical dispositions, while eliminating the notion of 
a substantial soul. 

In the 170 pages of his essay, Dr. Dubray undertakes a 
discussion of the question: Is this dismemberment of the 
scholastic theory an improvement from the logical point of 
view, or is the concept of dispositions, which was perfectly 
harmonious in the older philosophy, a discordant element in 
the new? In other words—to anticipate the conclusion at 
which our author finally arrives—the theory of dispositions, 
while very valuable as an explanation of certain psychological 
facts, cannot be legitimately employed by a thinker who denies 
tke existence of the soul. The monograph, then, is no direct 
appreciation of the scholastic philosophy, nor a defense of the 
special theory in question, but merely an investigation of the 
relations between them; that is to say, an attempt to show 
that the latter necessarily implies the former. 

The preparatory historical survey, although well made, ap- 
pears to be the least interesting and pertinent part of the 
book. The presentation of the various theories excogitated by 
modern psychologists to explain the facts of memory and 
habit is clear, concise, and comprehensive. Dr. Dubray thinks 
out his programme well and carefully. In examining and ana- 
lysing the concept of psychical dispositions, he shows the prac- 
tical benefit of a training in scholastic precision and method. 
One serious criticism of his work would seem to be possible, 
namely, that, in the last part of his book, he identifies modern 
psychology too closely with the position which he shows to be 
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inconsistent and illogical, In the earlier pages, when describ- 
ing the modern theories of dispositions, he enumerates some 
which would not obviously fall within the reach of his objec- 
tions, as at present formulated, and possibly could not be proved 
inconsistent at all. At any rate, here, if anywhere, a closer 
nexus of the argumentation might be called for. 

In the last page or two the author writes a paragraph 
which reveals pretty well his general tone and temper, and 
which on that account we venture to quote in full: ‘‘ We have 
insisted on the scholastic view, more perhaps than was neces- 
sary for our purpose. But there was a special reason to do 
so; scholastic philosophy is very little known, frequently mis- 
understood and misrepresented, and charged with absurdities 
which do not belong to it. What is the value of the system 
in itself? Has it a sufficient basis in experience? Can it face 
successfully the data of science and be adapted to the conclu- 
sions of modern psychology? We do not know. But the 
question may be worth examining; and we believe that it is 
hardly fair for the historian of philosophy to keep silent on the 
whole medieval period; and for the psychologist or the phi- 
losopher to dismiss a priori all the theories of scholasticism on 
the explicitly or implicitly avowed plea that we must do away 
with all that is scholastic. One thing seems sure, that, with 
regard to the general theory of psychical dispositions, the scho- 
lastics have a merit which perhaps not all modern psycholo- 
gists can claim: that of logical consistency.” 

This is plain and downright; but none will say that it is 
unfair. And it seems to show that the study of modern phi- 
losophy, even when sympathetic and thorough, does not make 
men unwilling to criticise the new and to stand up in cham- 
pionship of the old. * 

At last we have a book on Church 

CHURCH MUSIC MANUAL. Music,* which will be a real help 
to priests and choirmasters. ‘I 

consider the publication of such a manual,” writes his Excel- 
lency, the Apostolic Delegate, in the Introduction, ‘‘ most op- 
portune at the present time, and I have no doubt that it will 
prove of paramount importance in the solution of those diffi- 
culties which, in the mind of many, hamper the putting into 
execution of the Papal instructions.” The book is designed to 

* The Dolphin Manual of Church Music. Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press, 
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give a bird's-eye-view of the present situation in ecclesiastical 
music, and to abridge, in the form of a handbook, the princi- 
ples of theory and practice which hereafter, according to the 
“‘Motu Proprio” of November, 1903, must safeguard the musi- 
cal portions of liturgical services. 

The purpose and character of the book are enlarged upon 
by Rev. Dr. Henry, in the Preface: ‘‘To the simple-hearted 
seeker for clear information and definite lines of procedure in 
the carrying out of the Pope’s command, the wide discussion 
must indeed have darkened counsel. In some cases the dis- 
cussion appeared to be of a minimizing character; in others, 
of an undoubtedly obstructive purport. Technical language, 
appeals to tradition, estheticism mixed with archzology, the 
scarcely veiled antipathies of schools of interpretation in Plain- 
Chant, questions concerning the possible employment of female 
voices in extra-liturgical functions, etc., etc.; all these distract- 
ing features were found in a discussion which, meanwhile, was 
not carried on consistently in one quasi-authoritative organ, 
where the literature of the subject, however involved, might at 
least be easily read and compared, but was spread out over 
months of time and in a large variety of periodicals—quarterly 
reviews, monthly magazines, weekly and daily papers—in all 
the languages of Christendom; so that even an earnest student 
might easily become so perplexed as to give the subject up 
in despair of ever understanding it. 

‘Meanwhile, the curious fact remains that the subject is, in 
itselt, by no means difficult to understand, if treated with dis- 
crimination by competent students of liturgy and music. Let 
the whole subject be gone over patiently by those qualified for 
such a task by knowledge and experience, and what seemed a 
_ hopelessly confused mixture of chemical elements in constant 
ebullition, will be found solidified into a beautiful and shapely 
crystal—clear, definite, compact. This is what has been 
achieved by the writers of the present Manual of Church 
Music.” 

The table of contents includes chapters upon all the sub- 
jects referred to by our Holy Father. The discussions have 
been divided into three parts: the first part deals with the 
subject in the light of the practical difficulties urged against 
the timeliness of introducing such a radical reform in this 
country. The alleged supreme difficulty—the displacing of the 
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unecclesiastical gallery choir of women by liturgical choirs of 
boys and men—is the subject of detailed consideration. After 
studying the chapters on “The Organization of a Choir” and 
“General Hints for Maintaining a Choir,” a fair-minded reader 
must admit that ‘‘for the average city church the installation 
and maintaining of effective Gregorian chancel-choirs is much 
easier than the present attitude of some of the clergy would 
indicate.” 

The second part of the book presents, in five chapters, an 
epitome of the principles of training liturgical choirs. The 
concluding section of the Manual is devoted to a consideration 
of the musical compositions which, under the canons of the 
‘Motu Proprio,” may be considered permissible for use in 
church. A forceful chapter on ‘‘Modern Hymnody” (the 
sentiment of which many minds will echo), completes this ex- 
cellent little volume. ‘‘ Every priest,” says Dr. Henry, “‘ every 
choirmaster, every singer, should not merely possess the vol- 
ume, but should carefully master the contents.” The collabora- 
tors of the Manual are the Rev. William J. Finn, C.S.P., Pro- 
fessor George H. Wells, and Professor Francis J. O’Brien. 


: Perugia lives again in these fasci- 


MATARAZZO’S CHONICLES nating pages* of her old chroni- 
OF PERUGIA. cler. Matarazzo, contemporary 
with the events and persons he 
commemorates, was in the service of the Baglione family, whose 
deeds fill so large a part of his narrative. A born story-teller, 
he carries us on with intense interest from one incident to 
another, and almost persuades us, all the while, that he is tell- 
ing the strict truth. But if Matarazzo writes with the preju- 
dice of a follower of the Baglioni, and is carried into exag- 
geration by his love of telling a good story, nevertheless the 
general picture of Perugian life which his pages present is true, 
though one-sided. 

And a sad and terrible picture, in truth, Matarazzo gives 
us, and one unfamiliar, we think, to the general reader. The 
Renaissance survives to-day in those priceless works of art 
which filled Europe with beauty; it is celebrated for the re- 
awakening it brought to the mind of man, the broadening of 
his intellectual interests, and the civilizing and humanizing of 


* Chronicles of the City of Perugia 1492-1503. By Francesco Matarazzo. Translated by 
Edward Strachan Morgan. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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his taste which ensued. Its moral corruption is well enough 
known; but the dark, cruel savagery, the barbarous instincts 
that marked the time and existed, strange to say, side by side 
with its beauty and grace, are little spoken of in most popular 
accounts of the period which have been published of late. 
Esthetic souls, inclined to sigh for the vanished glories of the 
golden age of painting, will, perhaps, be cured if they dip into 
the stirring narrative of old Matarazzo. It reads like some of 
the best chapters of Anthony Hope’s romances. The characters, 
unfortunately, though of heroic build, are nearly all disfigured 
by crimes as great as their heroism. It was a time of great 
men and great villains; a turbulent time, when every little town 
of Italy was the enemy of its neighbor, and had its band of ad- 
venturers willing to fight under any leader, for any cause. 

This dark side of Perugian life is most vividly pictured by 
our chronicler. Beside it, the Italian love of splendor also occa- 
sionally receives adequate presentation ; but we miss the brighter, 
gentler, more Christian side, though it is not entirely absent. 
No Catholic can read the book without being struck by the 
deeply pagan tone of its chief actors, nominal sons of the 
Church; yet he is consoled when he sees that whatever is good 
in them, except their brave heart and brawny arm, is the di- 
rect fruit of the Christian principles on which they had still 
some hold. 

Mr. Morgan’s translation, as a piece of English, is most ad- 
mirably done; the archaic flavor he has imparted to the story 
has a distinct charm. There is one complaint to be lodged 
against him, however: we think he should have put his readers 
in a position where they would be better able to judge of 
Matarazzo’s veracity. Probably, in his love for a good story, 
he feared to spoil its charm by making them stop at every 
turn to ask: “ But is this true?” 


The celebrated priest of Ars is 

THE CURE 4’ARS. one of the most sympathetic fig- 

By Germain. ures of modern times. What an 
admirable priest he was and what 

a truly Franciscan type! His biography was bound to ap- 
peal to many writers and, as a matter of fact, though he has 
been dead scarcely fifty years, four or five volumes have been 
devoted to his memory.* His life was simple and filled with 


* Le Bienheureux J. B. Vianney, Tertiaire de St. Francois. By Alphonse Germain, Lauréat 
de l'Académie Frangaise. Paris et Couvin (Belgium): Ch. Poussielgue, 
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good deeds. A farmer’s son, he had the greatest difficulty in 
completing his ecclesiastical studies. His earnestness and vir- 
tue were, however, so great that he was soon sent as village 
priest to a little out-of-the-way parish of the department of 
Dombes which, in a little while, he completely regenerated by 
his deeds as well as by his words. The villagers, whose pastor 
he was, were vegetating in the deepest indifference. Soon he 
brought them back to Christian practices and, socially as well 
as spiritually, he exercised the most wholesome influence over 
them. His fame as an apostle and guide of souls spread rapidly 
in the region round about him and from every nook and corner 
of Bresse, the Lyonnais, Beaujolais, and Forez, the faithful flocked 
to Ars to consult him. The famous pilgrimage was thus spon- 
taneously established and in a short time assumed incredible 
proportions, people coming thither from every country of Europe 
and even America. For more than thirty years the Blessed 
Vianney gave himself up most unstintedly to penitents and 
sorrowing souls of all description: This extraordinary ascetic 
converted and comforted them with a look or a word, and his 
charity was of such a lofty nature that it accomplished mar- 
vels. ‘ 

Alphonse Germain calls him the Christian Heracles and this 
epithet must not be considered exaggerated, if one thinks of 
the tremendous labors our apostle and priest accomplished dur- 
ing a most trying period and in a region ravaged by the spirit 
of unbelief. Assuredly his work is colossal; as time goes by 
it will be even better appreciated than it is now. Mr. Ger- 
main in his biography lays special stress on the ascetic and 
spiritual side of the Blessed Vianney, and he has traced the 
character of the herg of renunciation by putting in relief what 
he owes to his race and order. He has shown how intense the 
Franciscanism of this priest was, and how great was his socia] 
influence, a phase that had not as yet been sufficiently con- 
sidered. 

The reader will find in this work, written in a clear, ele- 
gant, and original style, a wealth of information based on co- 
pious and reliable sources; certain extracts from little known 
mystics will be a revelation to many scholars. In the two 
prime qualities of this book, clearness and scholarliness, we 
easily recognize the author of Sainte Colette. Further praise 
is needless. 
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In a book* of no more than 188 
THE AMERICAN FAMILY. pages Mr. Hagar attempts to dis- 
By Hagar. cuss, not only the ‘sociological 
problems presented by the family, 
but to touch more or less upon all the possible phases under 
which this institution may be studied. In twenty-four brief 
chapters he ranges through the psychological, historical, legal, 
economic, as well as social fields afforded by this comprehensive 
subject. Dispatching many of the grave questions connected 
with the family in sweeping generalizations, the author is too 
generally loose, vague, and incoherent. This is especially ap- 
parent when he speaks of the natural history of the family. 
Thus, for instance, he tells us: ‘‘The physical attraction of sex 
brings together the first human pair, more probably solitary 
than gregarious, and between that pair, etc.” It would be in- 
teresting to know how the first pair, in the circumstances 
mentioned, could possibly be gregarious. 

Again he says: “‘ Three forms of social organization affect- 
ing the family will naturally arise, over which as to their ex- 
tent and order, there has been much controversy, but the more 
natural order seems to be: “ ist. Communism with more or less 
promiscuity; 2d. The matriarchate . . .; 3d. The patriar- 
chate.” The question at once arises: What does the author 
mean here by the natural order. A natural order does not 
necessarily mean the real and actual order. We must credit 
Mr. Hagar, however, with having expressed the conviction that 
communism with more or less promiscuity was not the first 
form of social organization, despite the fact that he sets it 
down as the first form in the so-called natural order. 

The author informs us that: ‘‘ The extent or order of the ex- 
istence of these family forms is not so significant.’’ _This is a 
strange appreciation. Even supposing the existence of a com- 
munism with more or less promiscuity, its order and extent, 
with reference to other family forms, would be profoundly sig- 
nificant. But it is most significant that the contention that 
there existed a communism with anything like a general sexual 
promiscuity is absolutely untenable. 

In speaking of the family institution, Mr. Hagar declares 
that: ‘‘Among ‘many, daughters were esteemed of less value 


* The American Family: A Sociological Problem. By Frank N. Hagar. New York: The 
University Publishing Society. 
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than sons, a fact which led to female infanticide.” The author 
found this statement in McLennan’s Primitive Marriage. A 
cursory study of anthropological authorities since McLennan’s 
time, however, would have discovered to him how thoroughly 
unwarrantable such a statement is. Female infanticide was 
never the general practise. Mr. McLennan represents it to 
have been. And, for reasons that clearly show that among 
primitive or rude peoples daughters were not esteemed of less 
value than sons, we would refer our author to Tison’s and 
Howitt’s work, Kanularot and Kurnai, page 133 and fol. 

The author is more effective’ and interesting when he ad- 
dresses himself directly to his subject: The American Family and 
the sociological problems it presents. The changed legal and 
economic status of woman, her higher education and her en- 
larged sphere of activity, have brought about an anomalous 
condition that seriously menaces the stability and unity of the 
family. This condition the author describes, in Kantian phra- 
seology, as one of “paralyzing intersex antinomies.” To the 
wife, he points out, are now given equal legal and economic 
rights with the husband, while she still enjoys largely the im- 
munity from responsibility that characterized her ancient do- 
mestic relation’. This enlarged power, without a proportion- 
ate increase of responsibility, has given rise to an unjust dis- 
tribution of marital burdens, that not only introduces a dis- 
rupting and unbalancing force among those who have contracted 
marriage, but acts as a strong deterrent upon the young man 
who would enter upon that state. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Hagar did not confine him- 
self to the task of developing, with more concreteness and 
consecutiveness, this interesting point, which alone his title- 
page calls for. As*it is, his wide discursiveness has resulted 
in a work lacking in due proportion and unity. 

In his foreword, Mr. Hagar tells us that: ‘‘ Because of the 
greatness and importance of the topic, it could only be exten- 
sively treated in a work of this size by the utmost brevity of 
style, and by leaving unexpressed a very large portion of the 
intermediate ideas.” . . . ‘“‘If there be found gaps in the 
lines of thinking it is asked that the reader fill up the inter- 
vals with his own connecting thought.” 

It is just because of the greatness and importance of the 

topic that we would say that the author, in a book of this 
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size, should be at pains to eliminate all matter, even though it 
be related, that does not bear immediately upon the subject 
which, defined and qualified, he announces on the title-page. 
In so doing, he would be able to avoid the gaps in the lines 
of thinking which no author is justified in calling upon his 
readers continually to supply. 


This is a pamphlet* of 17 pages, 

A PERPETUAL CALENDAR. written by Father Woodman, C.S.P. 
By Fr. Woodman. It contains in popular form a large 

fund of information about calen- 

dars and dates. By simple inspection of three tables, the dates 
of the principal feasts of the Christian year may be readily 
ascertained—from the year I to the year 5,000. Rules and 
formulas are given to carry on the process indefinitely. The 
dates given in the tables are those of: Ash Wednesday, Eas- 
ter Day, Ascension Day, Trinity Sunday, and Advent Sunday. 

One has only to look in one table for a number, in another 
for a letter, and in a third (by combination of number and let- 
ter) for the dates desired. 

Besides this there is a table for telling the day of the week 

on which any date falls, and there are also rules for determin- 
ing the same without tables. 
- The pamphlet contains a mass of information about calen- 
dars in general, which must have taken great pains to get to- 
gether, and which is presented in a very popular, readable, 
and understandable way. 


In Sturmseet the author attempts 

STURMSEE. to teach a number of social truths 

under the form of fiction. Phi- 

losophy and sentiment, business management and love, co- 
operation.and competition are woven into a narrative that is 
interesting enough, if at times taxing. Some well-selected 
types, notably the settlement worker, the employer, the re- 
former, the rich young man, the high-minded politician, are 
placed before the reader in faithful portrait; and a number of 
events, typical of our social conflicts, are introduced, among 


*A Perpetual Ecclesiastical Calendar. By Clarence E. Woodman, C.S.P. New York: 
Columbus Press. Price 25 cents postpaid. 

+ Sturmsee: Man and Man. By the author of Calmire. Néw York: The Macmillan 
Company. 
VOL. LXXXII.—27 
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. them, the strike, the failure of a co-operative business venture, 
an assassination, a benevolent employer’s plan of betterment 
for his workmen who later kill him. 

There is too much social philosophy in the book to inter- 
est the general reader of fiction—and possibly too much fic- 
tion in it to suit the serious student. Yet, on the whole, 
Sturmsee abounds in lessons of healthy conservatism and con- 
veys much social information. Those who wish to get the 
whole import of the work, will find in the epilogue a sum- 
mary of the greater number of lessons which it teaches. 


This work* which, though not yet 
LOURDES. a year old, has reached a third 
By Bertrin. edition, was composed at the re- 
quest of the Bishop of Tarbes, in 
order that he might present it, in the name of the diocese in 
which Lourdes is situated, to the Marial Congress that assembled 
in Rome last December for the jubilee of the definition of the 
Immaculate Conception. The history of the miraculous mani- 
festations at Lourdes has already been written by three pens 
that have proved’ not unworthy of the grand theme. The nar- 
rative of M. Estrade, relating mainly his own personal experi- 
ences and observations, and Dr. Bossaraire’s collection of remark- 
able cures wrought at the shrine, are less known outside of 
France than the book of M. Henri Lasserre. The present vol- 
ume demonstrates that there was.room for yet another of a 
more critical character than any of its predecessors, that should 
vindicate the supernatural character of the visions and the cures 
against the objections which have been invented to attack the 
evidence that supports it. 

The present writer first relates simply, in charming French, 
the history of the apparitions, and exposes the futility of the | 
various attempts made to reduce them to the hallucination of a 
child, or merely natural events distorted by a vivid imagination 
or exaggerated by hearsay. He afterwards selects, from recent 
years, some well-chosen cases in which the palpable nature of 
the maladies, their aggravated character and their notoriety, 
are beyond dispute, while, at the same time, the restoration of 


* Histoire Critique des Evénements de Lourdes. Apparitions et Guérisons. Par Georges 
Bertrin. Paris: V. Lecoffre. 
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the patients to health absolutely refuses to be explained by the 
theories of suggestion, unknown forces, etc. 

Three or four of the cases have been taken from those that 
occurred about the time when Zola visited Lourdes to obtain 
material for his book. One of the persons whose cure is re- 
lated, Marie Lamarchand, is the Elize Rouquet of Zola’s pages. 
M. Bertrin convicts him of having falsified the evidences of 
what occurred under his own eyes. A voluminous appendix 
contains, besides a chronological list of all the miraculous inter- 
ventions that have taken place at Lourdes, a statistical table of 
the diseases involved, a large mass of authenticated medical tes- 
timony attesting the supernatural character of the cures. 

Though the piety and the faith of the author are obvious, 
M. Bertrin keeps the personal and emotional well under re- 
straint; for his main purpose is rather to convince the sceptic 
than to edify the believer. But believers, too, will be pleased 
at finding the events established by proof that is prepared to 
meet the most rigid scientific scrutiny. And when God speaks, 
‘ as he does at Lourdes, those who undertake to disseminate the 
message abroad by their pens best fulfil the task by effacing 
themselves as much as possible. 











Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (14 Oct.): The Rev. F. M. Clancy recently de- 

livered, in Birmingham, an elaborate address on the Edu- 
cation Question. Therein he endeavors to show the in- 
justice under which English Catholics suffer, and advances 
theories calculated to safeguard educational rights and to 
insure the peaceful progress of general education. He 
contends that the Unionist government ‘‘ has played the 
fool with Catholics.” A leader takes exception to the 
Father’s extreme views, and considers it a strange pro- 
ceeding, to bring the above charge against a govern- 
ment manifestly anxious to conciliate both parties, as 
the Act of 1902, abolishing favoritism and inequality, 
and granting to a// public elementary schools an equal 
claim for their maintenance, abundantly proves. Above 
all, says the leader, let us have a respite from unau- 
thorized programmes, and all sorts of oratorical excur- 
sions and alarms. 
(21 Oct.): The Roman Correspondent notes the re- 
markable success of the American students in the Propa- 
ganda examinations. Special affection seems to be shown 
them by the Pope and the Cardinal Secretary of State. 
(28 Oct.): The Archbishop of Paris has received a letter 
from the Pope in which the French Catholics are en- 
couraged to face without fear the ever-increasing diffi- 
culties, and to seek, by fervent prayer, the light and 
help which God alone can give. 

The Month (Nov.): A review of Archbishop Healy’s Life of 
St. Patrick by .Fr. Thurston has the first place in this 
issue. The quality of the work which most impressed 
the reviewer is its completeness. The review is devoted 
almost exclusively to a consideration of the chapter on 
Croagh Patrick—the spot where the Apostle of Ireland 
prayed and fasted for forty days, and, according to Dr. 
Bury, the scene of the saint’s six years’ enslavement. 
Fr. Thurston expresses his surprise at the readiness with 
which the author receives the tradition of St. Patrick’s 
great age of one hundred and twenty years, simply be- 
cause it is stated by all biographers. “The Wilds of 
Limerick ”’ is the title under which M. F. Quinlan gives 
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an exceedingly clever account of a trip to Bruff. Fr. 
Gerard offers some adverse criticisms on the second and 
revised edition of Pallard’s Henry VJ/J. On the whole 
the work has been much improved by revision, and is far 
less objectionable to Catholic readers than in its original 
form. Yet there are some points on which Fr. Gerard is 
compelled to take issue with the author ; as, for instance, 
the “Rood of Grace” and the execution of More and 

. Fisher. 

The Dublin Review (Oct.): Under the title ‘‘ Universals and the 
Illative Sense,” Rev. Francis Aveling, D.D., postulates 
that, throughout the Grammar of Assent there runs a some- 
thing curiously unfamiliar, an unusual restlessness, and 
that there we do not find the familiar touch of Newman. 
The writer then offers as an explanation of this and also 
of the fruitful controversies to which the Grammar has 
given rise, the fact that there is in this work of Cardinal 
Newman a “conscious or unconscious omission of the 
theory of universals,” or ‘‘ a substitution of some other for 
the true teaching of the schools.” He also adds that: 
‘‘Had Father Newman written the Grammar of Assent 
alone, and then laid aside his busy pen, I question 
whether he would live at all to-day in his writing.” 
The Rev. Dom Birt, O.S.B., gives the third instalment 
of his article on “ Religious Influences in London,’’ in 
which he reviews a work of Charles Booth under a simi- 
lar title, and finds that the non-Catholic religious influ- 
ences in London are being diverted from their proper 
end and thereby greatly weakened, thus leaving the 
Catholic Church as the only organization which can do 
effectual work in reclaiming the London masses. Dis- 
posing in a few paragraphs of Professor Haeckel’s ex- 
planation of the source of duty, A. B. Sharpe, M.A., in 
an article on the ‘“‘ Conscience of Rationalism,’’ endeavors 
to show “how the authority of conscience may proba- 
bly be able to assert itself when the idea of God, on 
which it ultimately depends, is ignored or rejected.” 

Miss J. M. Stone contributes an article on ‘ Joseph 

Goerres: His Work and His Friends,” in which we are 

_ afforded an interesting glimpse of that nineteenth century 

convert and brilliant writer. It is to be regretted that 
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the scope of the article did not include some details of 
his conversion Other articles: ‘‘ Henry III. and the 
Church”; ‘“ Dicuil: An Irish Monk in the Ninth Cen- 
tury’; ‘“‘Some Popish Traitors.” 





The Church Quarterly Review (Oct.): A series of articles de- 





fending the Johannine authorship closes in this number 
with a remarkable paper on the relation of the Fourth 
Gospel to the Synoptic tradition. The writer answers the 
principal objections based on the Synoptic story, namely, 
that the description of John the Baptist in the Fourth 
Gospel is incompatible with the record in the other 
three; that miracles in the Synoptics are mere acts of 
benevolence, whereas, in the Fourth Gospel they are re- 
garded as proofs of divinity; and finally, that the charac- 
- ter and claims of our Lord are different in the two ac- 
counts .An essay on Liberal Theology contrasts Con- 
servatism and Liberalism as two forms of progressive 
thought, differing in this, that the characteristic note of 
the first is its preoccupation with the corporate life and 
historic continuity, and the preoccupation of the latter 
is with liberty and novelty. Liberal Theology attempts 
to transmute the Christian message into modern speech: 
An article on the spiritual care of invalids pleads 
for greater attention to those who are unable to go to 
Church, and recommends regular visitation, and, when 
possible, the administration of Holy Communion, saying 
if the Church gradually relinquishes this part of her 
ministry, the work and its reward will pass to others 
who are already gathering in souls. ‘“‘Hymns and 
Hymn Books” form the subject of an interesting article. 
Some of the changes introduced by revisers of hymns are 
protested against. ‘‘ Why are some of the most beauti- 
ful verses of ‘Abide With Me,’ and two of the five pre- 
cious verses of ‘Jesu, Lover of my Soul,’ not even given 
for optional use? Why is Faber’s hymn, ‘Jesu, Gentlest 
Savior,’ made into a hymn of private interpretation by 
omission of the cosmic touch ? 











‘* Nature cannot hold thee, 

Heaven is all too strait 
For thine endless glory 
And thy royal state. 
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“Out beyond the shining 
Of the furthest star, 
Thou art ever stretching, 

Infinitely far.” 





A writer on Suso finds it ridiculous to suppose that 
his faith as a Christian and a Catholic was not the 
centre and kernel of his life. His treatises are valuable 
as exemplifying both the beauties and the dangers of 
mysticism. 

Le Correspondant (10 Oct.): In a critical review of Auguste 
Sabatier’s work, Religions of Authority and Religion of 
the Spirit, V. Ermoni gives an extensive and kindly 
commentary on the religious philosophy of the author 
and the influence of his book. The purpose of the 
review is to separate the false from the true in M. 
Sabatier’s theory, and, while approving the true, to 
show the evils and dangers that will result from the 
untrue. Against the main idea of Sabatier, that all re- 
ligions of authority will disappear in time, the reviewer 
shows that past and present ethnic history gives no war- 
rant of such an event. The study of comparative reli- 
gions shows that authority has always been vested in 
‘some external authority. Sabatier appeals to the Gos- 
pels for verification of his thesis that the religion of the 
spirit will supplant all religions of authority. It is, in- 
deed, true to say that our Lord gave great prominence 
to the interior guidance of the spirit, but it is untrue 
to say this was the only guide he intended us to have. 
He gave to Peter the power of the keys and placed him 
as a shepherd over a flock, thereby constituting an ex- 
ternal authority in religion that was freely recognized 
by the early Christians and by millions down to our 
own day. M. Ermoni is quite willing to admit that 
conscience is an intermediary of vast importance, but at 
the same time contends that this very voice of conscience 
calls for another intermediary, namely, external authority. 
(25 Oct.): Consequent upon the Anglo-Japanese, the 
Anglo-French, and the Franco-German alliances, Marcel 
Dubois contributes an article of considerable length. The 
first alliance arose mainly from a desire for peace and 
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‘protection ; the second from good feelings on the part 


of both parties; and the third, while it aimed at reliev- 
ing the strained relations between France and Germany 
in Morocco, has only partially succeeded. It has stopped 
the troubles for a time, but there still exists a hostile 
feeling in both nations. “Consalvi at Paris in 1814,” 
by De Richemont, is an account of that celebrated Car- 
dinal’s troubles in France, of his relations with Pope and 
Emperor, and of his attitude towards the Concordat. 
L. Fiedler gives us an interesting sketch of the vast 
amount of work undertaken by the International Con- 
gress, in order to check the ravages of tuberculosis. 
From October 2 to 7, sessions, attended by doctors from 
all over the world, were held at Paris, and the most im- 
portant questions concerning this disease were treated. 








Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Oct.): An editorial announce- 


ment, which is an able exposition of the principles on 
which, from its institution, the magazine has worked at 
the task of doctrinal synthesis and construction, affirms 
its determination to continue the past policy in the full 
exercise of the intellectual liberty which is not alone 
compatible¢ with, but also the truest foundation of, obedi- 
ence to spiritual authority. M. l’abbé Birot, Vicar- 
General of the diocese of Albi, sketches the vé/e which 
at present devolves on religious philosophy. M. P. 
Duhem opens a rejoinder to a criticism passed on some 
of his views concerning questions of natural philosophy 
by M. Abel Ray in the Revue de Metaphysique et de 
Morale. The gist of M. Ray’s strictures was that M. 
Duhem allowed his faith to dictate his philosophy. 
M. F. Mallet eRamines the works of Cardinal Deschamps 
to prove that this Belgian Redemptorist, Archbishop, and 
Cardinal, sixty years ago, maintained the chief apolo- 
getic theses which recently have been so widely attacked 
as novelties, when propounded by MM. Blondel, La- 
berthonniére,.and their associates. 











La Quinzaine (16 Oct.): A review of the philosophical world 


of the present day is written in this number by Michel 
Salomon. The greater part of the article is taken up 
with non-Catholic philosophical thought, especially with 
the system of Positivism that has sprung up from the 
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labors of Auguste Comte. The almost universal contempt 
for metaphysics is sadly noticeable. The growing im- 
portance of psychology, psycho-pbysics, and kindred 
branches, is noted with considerable appreciation. The 
rehabilitation of St. Thomas is considered of vast im- 
portance for Catholic philosophy, especially in view of 
the fact that the neo-scholasticism is happily freed of all 
the “ frivolous subtleties ‘and “‘ slavish repetitions” that 
clung to the scholasticism of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The neo-Thomism has received courteous re- 
cognition from many modern men of science. Names 
prominently associated with present-day Catholic philoso- 
phy are those of Bergson, Blondel, Le Roy, Wilbois, 
and Ollé-Laprune. 

Studi Religiost (Sept.-Oct.): An article signed X. summarizes 
the recent studies that have appeared in various French 
magazines on the nature of a dogma. He finds that the 
debate has been placed within these two terms: 1. Every 
dogma has a practical moral value, it means something 
for Christian life and experience; 2. Every dogma has 
an intellectual and speculative value, it represents objec- 
tive reality. The controversy rages between those who 
would minimize the value of dogmas which have less to 
do with conduct, on the one side, and those who would 
emphasize the absolute intellectual value of all dog- 
mas as parts of eternal truth, on the other. Salvatore 
Minocchi, writing on sympathy for suffering animals, 
warns his Italian fellow countrymen not to ridicule socie- 
ties for preventing cruelty to animals which are now 
being established in Italy, as they have long been in 
Germany, England, and America. He says that while 
pity for animals in distress may go to ridiculous extremes, 
nevertheless it is, in itself, a sentiment springing directly 
from Christian piety, and must appeal to every heart 
that has been softened by the spirit of the Gospel. 
S. M. declares that Mary Magdalen and Mary the sister 
of Lazarus were two different persons. E. Buonainti 
writes of the Rosminian revival. 

Revue Bibliqgue (October): P. Lagrange writes on Messiahism 
in the time of our Lord, and gives an analysis of one 
or two apocalyptic documents of jewish origin, but not 
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in our canon; for example, the fourth book of Esra, and 
the apocalypse of Abraham. This leads the learned 
Dominican to make some valuable observations on this 
species of literature as testifying to the state of the 
Messianic hope in New Testament times. Dr. Hyvernat 
concludes his valuable lexicon of the language of the 
M. P. Ladeuze suggests that a transposition 
of chapter the second of the second Epistle of St. Peter, 
will remove the difficulties that have arisen on account 
of its present unnatural position. 

des Questions Scientifiques (October): Abbé Th. Moreux 
gives an historical review of the different valuations 
placed upon the distance of the sun from the earth. It 
is the chief problem of modern astronomy. The first 
names connected with the problem are those of Aris- 
tarchus and Ptolemy. In the Christian era the earliest 
important men were Copernicus and Tycho Brahe. In 
1618 Kepler opened unexplored fields to the astrono- 
mer. Later in the same century Cassini and Flamstead 
discovered a new mode of measurement, by using the 
parallax of Mars as a basis of calculation. The English 
astronomer Halley made further progress with the prob- 
lem by making use of the passage of inferior planets to 
determine the parallax. In the nineteenth century the 
names of Hanse, Steward, Laplace, and Sir David Gill 
are noted. The discovery of the little planet Eros, in 
18,8, provided a new method by which to determine 
the solar parallax. This method was adopted in 1903, 
and the calculations made from it gave the distance 
of the sun from the earth as about 149,471,000 kilome- 
tres, or, accofding to Clarke, 149,494,000 kilometres. 








Civilta Cattolica (7 Oct.): Contains an account of a recent law- 


suit in Germany. The famous ex-Jesuit Hoensbroech 
having asserted that the Jesuits taught that the end 
justifies the means, Fr. Dashbach promised to pay over 
to him the sum of 2,000 florins if he proved his asser- 
tion. After a trial, the court decided that the condition 
had not been fulfilled, and that there was no obligation 
to pay over the money. 


Rassegna Nazionale (1 Oct.): Carlo Calisse writes on the Fran- 


ciscan revival in the fifteenth century. Senatore Gabbe 
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makes an appeal to the Jews of Italy, in which he says 
that they have been unlike the Hebrews of other coun- 
tries in this, that there has been neither Semitism nor 
Anti-Semitism. He deplores the recent appearance of an 
Italian Hebrew at the Semitic Congress, and hopes that 
the present happy condition of things will not be dis- 
turbed by agitators. 

(1 Nov.): Antonio Fogazzaro publishes the first chap- 
ter of his new novel, // Santo. A letter is published 
from Cardinal Capecelatro to his flock on the occasion 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his elevation to the 
episcopate. 

Stimmen Aus Maria Laach (21 Oct.): Fr. J. Bloetzer, S.J., con- 
tributes a paper on The Establishment of Christianity, 
a work comprising sixteen lectures delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, during the past year, by Professor 
Pfleiderer, in which he undertook to treat the origin of 
the Christian religion from a standpoint purely historical. 
The author in the preface to his work insinuates that 
scientific history has heretofore found little place in 
Christian apologetics. He also contends, with Professor 
Harnack, that no absolute judgments can be made con- 
cerning a supernatural religion from the data afforded by 
a purely historical survey. Fr. Bloetzer’s review is de- 
voted almost exclusively to an adverse criticism of these 
views. History, he goes on to show, furnishes us with. 
clear and indubitable facts concerning the origin of 
Christianity and the person and character of its founder. 
The data of history, moreover, is the very foundation on 
which Christian apologetics is constructed. H. Koch 
writes on “Labor and the Employers of Labor in the 
Greater Industries.” A. Huouder, “‘ Japan’s Voices and 
Hopes.” A Stockman, “Countess Hahn Hahn.” 























THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ARKING a notable and significant era in its ten years of study and re- 
search, the Watterson Reading Circle commemorated recently the 
rounding out of its first decade by a pleasant celebration. The ex-members 
were the only invited guests, and the meeting was thoroughly informal and 
delightful in every respect. The meeting was held in Columbus, Ohio, at 
St. Joseph’s Academy, which was decorated with palms, ferns, and American 
Beauty roses, the club flower. 

There was a brief programme, opened by Mrs. James A. Allen, the 
president, who, after extending a welcome to all present, spoke of the splen- 
did work which had been accomplished by the Circle since its organization ; 
of the unity of purpose which had always marked its efforts; of its proud 
record as the first and most successful Catholic reading circle in Columbus; 
and pointed with pride to its position as the recognized exponent of Catholic 
literary achievement in the Capital City of Ohio. 

Following Mrs. Allen’s excellent talk, came Miss Maud Flynn’s delight- 
ful paper on ‘‘ Reminiscences.” 

Miss Lida Rose McCabe’s lecture on ‘‘ The Preaching Friars in Floren- 
tine Art”; Rev. Albert Reinhart, O.P., on ‘‘Savonarola’’ and ‘‘ Pere La- 
cordaire’”; and Rev. F. A. Gaffney’s two lectures on Dante were also pleas- 
antly recalled. Numbered among the kind friends of the Circle were also 
Rev. F. W. Howard, who gave a fine address on St. Thomas Aquinas; Mrs. 
Price, whose paper on Robert Burns and the recitation of his poems was a 
rare pleasure; Miss Sutherland, who gave two entertaining talks, one on the 
poetry of Shakespeare, and the other on George Eliot; and Mr. Joseph A. 
Egan, who gave an able address on the religious element in Shakespeare. 

“Also Mr. James R. Randall, the Southern poet, who appeared before the Cir- 
cle last winter. : 
* a * 

Mayor McClellan’s recent address to the students of Fordham Univer- 
sity contained timely admonitions for all seeking to learn the lessons of his- 
tory. While encouraging intellectual advancement for effective citizenship, 
and the formation of a safe and sound public opinion, he boldly affirmed the 
statement, supported by many examples from American history, that ‘‘ to be 
a patriot does not necessarily require an education.” In part he spoke as 
follows : 

Experience has taught us that the most dangerous theories of the past 
and their disastrous results have not always been due to the vagaries of theor- 
ists or the plotting of the wicked. History has shown again and again that 
they would have died from non-support if those who had ruled had not been 
the doers of injustice to the people, the fomenters of discontent and the sub- 
verters of the purposes of government. And this aspect of the case is of far 
greater interest to us than any abstract reasoning, for it brings us face to 
face with the most serious evils of our day. If we are to avoid in our own 
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country repetitions of pages of history that have been disastrous to other 
nations, we must endeavor to effect the extirpation of their causes. 

Every age has its evils. We have ours. But we must not expect that 
the vices which have destroyed others will not destroy us if we permit them to 
endure. Our besetting sin is avarice. Our mad rush for wealth is not an 
honest effort to increase the products of nature or the avails of human effort, 
but a hideous vice of ever-increasing and insatiable greed. Year by year we 
see it invading the government with ever-increasing audacity. Men cry out 
against tainted money—that has its vile record behind it. What we have to 
fear is money which taints, which brazenly tempts men to sell their honor, 
and then buys it. 

No great republic was ever struck down by the mailed hand of brute 
force until it had first exalted the money-lover to the place of trust which only 
the man of honor should be assigned to guard. Let us not shut our eyes. 
This evil menaces us. It is really the only vice which destroys patriotism. 
The heart of the worshipper of Mammon loses every sentiment of love for 
God or country. With its harmful influence in private life I am not now con- 
cerned; I speak of its baneful effects upon the institutions of our country, 
when it succeeds in debauching the representatives of the people to betray 
the people’s right, for the enrichment of the unlawfully privileged few. 

Let us not delude ourselves with sophistry. The man who betrays his 
public trust for money, by comparison, makes the crime of Benedict Arnold 
sink into insignificance, and lends a respectable hue even to piracy. We 
know the usual result when corruption becomes prevalent in high places. 
The people do not respect and obey the lawfully constituted authorities. You 
cannot compel respect by force, and if you could the success of the effort 
‘would. mark ‘the end of a free people. And surely, if constituted authority 
becomes degraded by its own treason to the people, it will not inspire the re- 
spect necessary for the reign of law and order. Should that reign cease it 
would mark the end of the republic. Do not, I beg of you, think me unduly 
pessimistic. Thank God, our destruction is notat hand. The evil has not 
yet spread enough forthat. But the danger is here, and all good citizens, 
especially those whose liberal education and trained intellects enable them to 
discern the nature and tendency of the evil, must ward it off. 

Courage is required for the work, and patience, and prudence. To 
desert such a cause in despair is the act of one who ha$ lost faith in himself, 
as well asin human nature. It requires no hysterical display, no resort to 
visionary theories. It can be accomplished by bringing about a return of the 
old virtues of simple, honorable manhood, the encouragement of an intelli- 
gent patriotism, and the maintenance of the equality of all men, poor or 
rich, before the law. When your earnestness has made the danger plain, 
the danger will have been averted. The experience of the harm done and 
the danger avoided will but increase our stock of wisdom. 

I urge you with all the earnestness that is in me, never to forget, as you 
go through life, that the grace of fortune which makes you educated gentle- 
men, imposes upon you the duty of striving for the diffusion of those princi- 
ples of government which will make for the peace and prosperity of our 
country. 
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The John Boyle O’Reilly Reading Circle, of Boston, had a parlor-talk by 
Miss Alice Higgins, Secretary of the Associated Charities. At a recent 
meeting, Miss Mary G. A. Toland, chairman of the committee on studies, 
reported in favor of selections from Jane Austen’s novels, from the biogra- 
phies and fiction of Mrs. Gaskell, from the novels of Thackeray, and of 
American fiction, Aldrich’s Marjorie Daw, and the best of the travel-books 
and stories of Kate Douglas Wiggin. The study of ‘‘ King Lear” was also 
recommended, also Orestes A. Brownson’s ‘‘Convert,’’ with a sketch of the 
distinguished author’s life, and the place he fills in American Catholic His- 
tory. The classical English literature above-named will, of course, be con- 
sidered from the Catholic standpoint, and one evening a month will be given 
to it. 
On the second meeting of each month the study of Bible characters will 
be continued. Besides the regular lecture course, friends of the Ciicle have 
kindly promised parlor-talks for all the mid-month meetings. The Rev. 
William J. Dwyer, of St. Mary’s of the Annunciation, a notable Dante scho- 
lar, will give several talks on the Divina Commedia during the season, and 
the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Arthur J. Teeling, D.D., P.R., of St. Mary’s, Lynn, will 
describe his recent visit to the Holy Land. 

The Notre Dame Reading Circle, of Boston, still has a goodly attend- 
ance of interested members. 

Miss Mary Berran was the appointed leader and arranged a very enjoya- 
ble programme for a recent meeting. Miss Marie McCormick’s paper, 
‘* Oliver Wendell Holmes as a Poet,” was most interesting, and depicted Dr. 
Holmes in his favogite phrase. Several readings were given from the writer’s 
poems—‘‘ The One Hoss Shay,” by Miss Clara Pfeffer; ‘‘ The Last Leaf,” 
by Miss Katherine McGovern, and ‘‘ The Chambered Nautilus,” by Miss 
Katherine Doyle. 

x * * 

The Regents accepted Dr. Dewey’s resignation from the directorship 
of the library and Home Educational departments, to take effect on January 
1, 1906. The date for taking effect of his resignation as director of the 
Library School is left for later determination. 

There was no indication at the meeting of the Regents of the friction 
which has culminated in the retirement of Dr. Dewey, and Edward Lauter- 
bach seconded this resolution of commendation offered by Pliny T. Sexton: 

Resolved, That the occasion of the resignation of Melvil Dewey from offi- 
cial relation to the educational work of the State is an opportunity for the 
expression of grateful recognition and sincere appreciation by the Regents 
of the university of the value of his services to the cause of public education 
and of library development during the seventeen years of his official labors 
therein—years which clearly mark an epoch in educational work in this com- 
monwealth—and that Dr. Dewey will be followed in his future life by the 
most cordial good wishes of the Board of Regents. 

The following item of news from Albany, N. Y., may suggest the need of 
continued vigilance on the part of Catholics: 

The State Council of New York Daughters of America,on September 
22, 1905, filed with the Secretary of State a certificate of incorporation. The 
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principal office is in Syracuse. The organization is formed to be the supreme 
head of the Daughters of America in the State and its objects are to prémote 
the interests of Americans, to shield them from the depressing effects of 
foreign competition, assist Americans in obtaining employment, encourage 
them in business, establish a sick and funeral fund, maintain the public 
school system of the United States of America and prevent sectarian inter- 
ference therewith and uphold the reading of the Holy Bible therein, to op- 
pose sectarian interference with State or national affairs, promote social inter- 
course, and assist in advancing the objects of the Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics. 

The directors are Annie G. Cowan, of White Plains, Carrie J. Widzig, of 
Lockport, Phebe A. Cobb, of New York, M. Ella Yolkel, of Syracuse, and 
Arminius Briegleb, of Brooklyn. 

M. C. M. 
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HouGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., New York and Boston: . 

Louisiana: A Record of Expansion. By Albert Philips. Pp. vi-412. Price $1.10 net. 
Jn Our Convent Days. By Agnes Repplier, Litt.D. Pp. 258.. Price $1.10 net. Sidney 
Lanier. By Edwin Mims. Illustrated. Pp. vii.-386. Price $1.50 net. The Pardoner's 
Wallet. By Samuel McChord Crothers. Pp. 287. Price $1:25 net. 

THE MACMILLAN ComPANY, New York: 

Fair Margaret: A Portrait. By F. Marion Crawford. With illustrations by Horace T. 
Carpenter. Pp. 384. Price $r. 50. Jesus Christ and the Christian Character. By Fran- 
cis Greenwood Peabody Pp. 306. Price $1.50. Yolandz: Maid of Burgundy. By 
Charles Major. With Siustraticine by Charlotte Weber Ditzler. Pp. 408. Price $1.50. 

Funk & WAGNALLS CoMPANY, New York: 

The Moral Crusader: William Lloyd Garrison. A Biographical Essay. By Goldwin 
Smith, D.C.L. Pp. 200. The Preparation of Manuscripts for the Printer. By Frank 
H. Vizetelly. Pp. 148. Price 75 cents. The Four Winds of Eirinn. Poems. By 
Ethna Carbery (Anna MacManus). Pp. xi.-154. Price 75 cents postpaid. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co.,New York : 

Addresses to Cardinal Newman, with his Replies, etc., 1879-81. Edited by Rev. W. P. Neville, 

Orat.) Pp. 321. The Political History of England. n‘Twelve Volumes. Edited by 

illiam Hunt, D.Litt., and Reginald L. Poole, M.A. Vol. Il. The History of England 

from the Norman Conquest tothe Death of John. K George Burton Adams, Professor of 

History in Yale University. Pp. x.-473. Vol. X. The History of England from the 

Accesston of George III. to the Close of Pitt's First Administration. By William Hunt, 

M.A., President of the Historical Society. Pp. xviii.-496. Each volume, price $2.60, 
separately. Complete set, $28. 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

The Dollar Hunt. From the French. By E.G. Martin. Price 45 cents. The Chil- 
dren of Cupa. By Mary E. Mannix. Price 45 cents. For the White Rose. By Katha- 
rine Tynan Hinkson. Price 45 cents. The Violin Maker. By Sarah Trainer Smith. 
Price 45 cents Prayer: Selections from Father. Faber. By Father Fitzpatrick, 
O.M.I. Price 30 cents. The Childhood of Jesus. Toy Pictorial. 4vo varnished 
paper. Price 15 cents. 4vo untearable linen. Price 30 cents. Postage 5 cents 
extra. Lex Levitarum; or, Preparation for the Care of Souls. By Right Rev. I. C. 
Hedley, O.S.B. With the Regula Pastoralis of St. Gregory the Creat. Pp. xii.-348. 
Price $1,60. An Earnest Appeal for the Revival of Plain-Song. By A. Welby Pugin. 
Pp. 20. Price 20 cents. Humility of Heart. From the Italian of Father Cajetan Mary 
di Bergamo By Herbert Card. Vaughan Pp.21r. Price $1.25. Rex Meus. By the 
author of My Queen and my Mother. Pp. 183. Price $1.25. Who Killed Sir Edmund 
Burg Godfrey? By Alfred Marks. With an Introduction by Father J. S. Pollen, S.J. 

Pp. 210. Price $1.10. 
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LITTLE, BRown & Co., Boston, Mass. : 

Ul Libro D'Oro of Those Whose Names are Written in the Lamb's Book of Life. Transla- 
tions by Mrs. Francis Alexander. Pp, 500. Price $2 net; postpaid, $2.18. With 
Spurs of Gold: Heroes of Chivalry and Their Deeds. By Francis Nimmo Greene and 
Dolly Williams Kirk. Illustrated. Pp. vi.-300. Price $1.50 The Brothers' War. By 
John C. Reed, of Georgia. Pp. 6or. Price $2 net; postpaid, $2.15. Curly: A 
Tale of the Arizona Desert. By Roger Pocock. Price $r. 50. 

A. C. McCLure & Co., Chicago, IIL. : 

The Spalding Year Book. Quotations from the writings of Bishop Spalding for each day 

in the year. Selected by Minnie R. Cowan. Pp, 168. Price 75 cents net. 
B. HERDER, St. Louis: 

Comparative Studies in the Psychology of Ants and of Higher Animals. By Erie J. Was- 
mann, S.J. Pp.190. Price $1. La Familia de Santa Teresa en América, By Dr. D 
Manuel Maria Polit. Pp. xix.-384. Price 47%. 50; cloth, 5 /7. 50. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York: 
The Reconstruction of Religious Belief. By W.H. Mallock. Pp.x.-305. Price $1.75 net. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 

Franciscan Legends in Italian Art. By Emma Gurney Salter. Illustrated. Pp. 228. 
Price $1.50 net. 

Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. : 

De Quincey's ‘‘ The English Mail Coach and Joan of Arc." Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Milton Haight Turk, Ph.D. Pp. xvi.-121. Price 25 cents. 

THE GRAFTON PREss, New York: 
The vo of the Dead and its Author. By George W. Ranck. Illustrated. Pp. 73. 
Price $1. 
G. P. PuTNAm’s Sons, New York: 
Christus Victor: A Student's Reverie. By Henry Nehemiah Dodge. Pp. 206. Price $1.25. 
UNIVERSITY PRESS OF CHICAGO, Chicago, III. : 

The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament. By William Rainey Harper. Pp. 142. Price 

$1 postpaid. 
ANGEL GUARDIAN PRESS, Boston, Mass. : 
Bunch of Flowers. By Kathleen DonLeavy. Pp. go. 


MOFFAT, YARD & Co., New York. j 

The Story Bible. By Margaret 6 Sangster. Illustrated. Pp. 490. Price $2. 
UNIVERSITY PREss, — Dame, Ind.: 

The Brothers of th Holy Cress. By the Rev. James J. Trahey, C.S.C., Ph.D. Pp. 156, 
GEORGE W. OGILviE & Co., Chicago, IIL: 

Faulty Diction; or, Errors in the Use of the English Language and How to Correct 
Them. By Thomas H. Russell, LL.B. Price, leather bound, 50 cents; cloth, 25 
cents postpaid. 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, Washington, D. C.: 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor. —— of Commerce and Labor. Pp. 724. 
CATHOLIC TRUTH SocteTtv, London, Eng. 

Theosophy and Christianity. By the Rev. Barnet R. Hull, S.J. Pp. 127. Price 45 cents 
net. The Crisis in the Church in France. Pp. 24. Price 25 cents net. Cardinal How- 
= By the Rev. Bede Jarrett, O.P. Pp. 32. Price 5 cents. Jndulgences. By the 

Rev. John Procter, O.P. Pp. 16. Price 5 cents. Education: True and False. ice 
5 cents. Some Thoughts on Progress. Price 5 cents. M. Combes and the French 
Catholics. Price 5 cents. The Decline of Darwinism. Price 5 cénts. Freemasons in 
France. Prices cents. The Claims of the Catholic Church. Prices cents. St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi. Prices cents. St. Genevieve. Price 5 cents. St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
Price 5 cents. 
GUSTAVO GILI, Barcelona, Spain: : 
Tratado Completo de Religion. By D. Cayetano Soler, Pbro. Pp. 360. Quimica Fue 
By Dr. Casimiro Brugés. Pp. 480. Los Peligros de la Fe en los Aaaelis Tiempos. 
P. Ramén Ruiz Amado. Pp. 336. Quees Canto Gregoriano. By Un Padre Senate 
tino. Pp. 155. Los Danos Del Libro. By D. Antolin Lopez Peldez. Pp. 320. 
LIBRAIRE ACADEMIQUE PERRIN ET CIE., Paris, France: 
Francois Rakocszi 11., Prince de Transylvanie. Par Emile Horn. Prices /r. Pp. 438. 
ALPHONSE PICARD ET FILS, Paris: 

Eusebe Histoire Ecclesiastigue. Livres 1. et IV. Texte Grec et Traduction Frangaise. 

Par Emile Grapin. Pp. 523. Price 4/%. 





